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Art. I.—Protestant Journalism. By the Author of “ My 
Clerical Friends.” London: Burns & Oates. 1874. 
Svo0, pp. 423. 


An English publishing house, some time since, gravely 
announced that “ My Clerical Friends” was not written by 
its real author, but by his younger brother, author of “ The 
Old Catholics at Cologne.’ ” Tt was a bookseller’s trick. 
Only one man living could have written that remarkable 
work, whose style is unmistakable and inimitable; as only 
one’man living could have written the wonderful series of 
essays that go to make up the goodly volume before us. 
The papers here collected were origin: ally contributed to the 
London Tablet, decidedly the ablest and most purely Catholic 
journal published in our language, and, as to that matter, 
as far as our knowledge goes, in any other. The author of 
. these papers, we understand, still continues his contributions 
to the London Tablet, and we hope he will long continue to 
do so. Asa writer, he has hardly an equal among his con- 
temporaries. He ranks, in our judgment, for high culture 
and varied learning, in native ability and masculine courage, 
with a Newman or a Manning, while the keenness and delicacy 
of his wit are unequalled by any writer of our acquaintance. 

Never was Protestant journalism more perfectly charac- 
terized, or the unveracity, the ignorance, inconsistencies, and 
radical dishonesty of the Protestant press, both High Church 
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and Low, more thoroughly exposed than in these papers, and 
that, too, without the slightest departure from perfect gentle- 
manly bearing, a discourteous, or even uncharitable expression. 
We will only add, that the accomplished author need not 
have confined his remarks exclusively to Protestant journals, 
even including under that term secular journalism, but might 
have extended them to certain so-called Catholic journals 
of this country, which, as far as we can judge, are as uncandid, 
as unfair, as untruthful, in regard to those who differ from 
them in opinion, especially on national or political questions, 
as any Protestant journals we know of, and far less cour- 
teous and gentlemanly, as well as more violent and abu- 
sive. They can fawn around and toady rich or influ- 
ential Protestants; but when it concerns a Catholic who 
refuses to ride their hobbies, they can only vituperate and 
blackguard him. When his hand was in, the author might 
have given these intensely patriotic journals a tap of the 
shillelah, for, if not professedly Protestant, they are 
decidedly anti-Catholic i in their spirit and influence, and do 
more than the most decided Protestant journals to lessen the 
respectability of the Catholic population of the country. 

We distinguish between the journal and the newspaper. 
The newspaper originated some three hundred years ago, 
if we are not mistaken, in the commercial city of Venice, 
and was designed chiefly to communicate such intelligence 
as was of special interest to merchants and bankers, or, as we 
say now, to the business classes. Gradually it enlarged i 
scope, especially when transferred to England, and gave 
political intelligence, as well as banking and mercantile infor- 
mation; but it confined itself to giving current news, and 
avoided all political or other discussions. It grew naturally 
out of the invention and general adoption of the art of printing, 
and simply superseded the intelligence which had been, from 
time immemorial, communicated by written instead of printed 
letters. ‘The newspaper was not only a harmless, but a use- 
ful institution. 

The journal may indeed publish news, but is not by any 
means a newspaper. It is of recent origin, and owes its birth 
to the French Revolution of 1789, that fountain of so many 
evils, and, to human eyes, of no good. The design of the 
journal is to influence and control public opinion, and, through 
public opinion, to influence and control public action. The 
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public to which it is addressed may be the general public, or 
it may be a party, a faction, a coterie, or a sect, but its design 
is always to influence and control the thought and action of 
its public, whether its public be larger or smaller; and it seeks 
to do this by discussion, by arguments addressed to reason 

© prejudice, and by declamation, or inflammatory appeals to 
woh 2 The so-called independent journalism, represented 
by such journals as the N. Y. Herald, the N. Y. Tribune, and 
the N. Y. Sun of this city, professes to be independent of all 
parties, sects, and cliques, and to set forth the views and 
convictions of its management alone, or what its management 
believes, or pretends to believe, is for the public interest. But 
it must have popular support, a wide popular circulation, and, 
to gain this, it must court popular opinion, and study not to 
outrage popular prejudice. It can afford to have no un- 
popul: w principles, or to support an unpopular cause. Indeed 
it cannot afford to have any principles, especially any religious 
principles, for any decided principles are sure to be unpopul: ur 
with one or another section of the public. It, in fact, has no 
positive religion of any sort ; and whatever religion it favors, 
is so vague and indeterminate that it is as good as none at all. 
Its influence in regard to religion is either to encourage 
infidelity pure and simple, or perfect indifferentism. Its 
religion is secularism, and it is less really independent and more 
fatal to all the great interests of society than even the par- 
tisan or sectarian press. 

Satan never made a better hit than when he invented in- 
dependent journalism; and the New York Herald, which 
so admirably represents the spirit of the age, should be, as 
we have no doubt it is, a great favorite with him. None but 
a renegade or bad ( ‘atholic could ever have founded and sus- 
tained such a marvellous journal; nor could even a bad 
Catholic have done it without extraordinary satanic assistance. 
The very design of the journal is satanic. It throws the 
forming and directing of public opinion and action into the 
hands of men who are responsible only to the laws, and 
hardly to them; who have and can give no guaranty of their 
wisdom, who scout all authority but their own, and proceed 
always on the assumption of their own infallibility, and that 
of the public to which they appeal. Independent journalism 
is Protestantism raised to its highest power, the deification 
of private judgment, and a fitting forerunner of Antichrist. Its 
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power is immense, and its despotism is in proportion to its 
power. In France, in 1530, it overthrew the government and 
extemporized the monarchy of July ; in 1845, it expelled the 
citizen-king, and proclaimed the democratic republic; in 
1851, it overturned the democratic republic, and reéstab- 
lished the Napoleonic empire. Making itself the organ of 
the secret societies, it has, for the last hundred years, kept 
all Europe in a chronic state of insurrection, and rendered 
all government, but that of sheer force, impossible. It is 
everywhere a disturbing element, and five millions of armed 
men in Europe are found necessary to maintain some 
semblance of order against the passions it stirs up and in- 
flames. And yet is it vociferated in our ears, “A free 
press is the palladium of our liberties ” ! 

The governments for atime established and maintained 
a rigid censorship of the press, but without much salutary 
effect. Secular governments are no safer directors of thought 
and opinion than the journals themselves. The government 
censors, for the most part, sought only to protect the secular 
authority, and left religion and morality, the spiritual author- 
ity of the Church, and all the higher and more important 
interests of society, to protect themselves. This was 
especially the case in Austria, Prussia, and the smaller 
German States. If they looked after the interests of religion 
at all, it was as the national religion, as a function of the 
civil government, as it is in England ; and in France, where the 
parliaments, judicial not legislative bodies, were for centuries 
almost uniformly anticatholic, and not seldom antimonarch- 
ical. They in general treated the Church in France as a 
national, rarely as the Catholic, Church. In such cases the 
censorship of the press could be little else than an imperti- 
nence or an unmixed evil. We doubt if what is called pre- 
ventive censorship has ever been efficient for good. The 
Church divinely commissioned and protected. is the only 
authority competent to exercise the censorship of the press, 
or the supervision of thought and opinion; and she can do it 
only through her own pastors, who, in our times, since 
secular governments no longer hold themselves amenable to 
the law of God, can exercise it only as directors of the 
consciences of the faithful. : 

Our Holy Father Pius IX, gloriously reigning, though a 
prisoner in the Vatican, is said to have recommended the 
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bishops to encourage laymen of piety, learning, and ability 
to labor to counteract the evil tendency of Protestant and 
infidel journalism, by establishing and conducting Catholic 
journals. We have seen no specific recommendation of the 
sort from the Holy See, though the pope has undoubtedly 
urged the bishops to encourage Catholic laymen, eminent for 
their faith and piety, learning and ability, to devote them- 
selves, by writing or through the press, to the defence and 
advancement of Catholic interests. The natural remedy 
would seem to be to meet the evil by Catholic journalism, 
and thus oppose the truth to the error; and something of this 
sort is no doubt effected by such journals as the London 
Tablet, the Weekly Register, the Paris Univers and Le Monde, 
and such periodicals as La Civilta Cattolica and the Catholic 
World, but, after all, very little. Journalism being of revo- 
lutionary, that is, of Protestant and infidel ori gin, docs not 
readily lose all trace of its original nature, even in the hands 
of Catholics; and we see very few so-called Catholic journals 
that are conducted in a truly Catholic spirit. We can name 
not more than two or three in our own country, and they of 
very limited circulation. Those that have a large circulation, 
like the Irish World and the Boston Pilot, are national rather 
than Catholic journals, and in tone and temper are more 
Protestant or secular than Catholic. It is yet to be proved 
that the English-speaking Catholic populs tion of this country, 
though liberal to the Church, will support a purely Catholic 
journal. Thus far it has never done so, and the only success- 
ful papers among us have had to appeal to other than 
Catholic interests rand affections. 

Then, again, the “eminent laymen” do not seem to be 
very abundant with us; and such as we have, if known to 
be approved by the bishops and clergy, are pretty sure not 
to be acceptab le to the people, who have a strung inclination 
to assert their independence of the Church in all cases where 
they think it is at all permissible. There has been with us, thus 
far, little or no encouragement to eminent laymen to devote 
themselves to the promotion, through the press, of Catholic 
interests. We ourselves stand almost alone in the country, 
and we have been but only moderately successful, but we 
are not a layman eminent for learning and ability, for we 
have very little of either. The fact is, our Catholic popula- 
tion are not a reading nor a thinking people, and have a 
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horror of such reading as requires a mental effort. They 
hold that it is for the clergy to take care of the interests of 
religion, and that it is not for the laity to trouble their heads 
about them. It is little that your eminent laymen can do to 
neutralize Protestant journalism, unless backed up by the 
support and generous sympathy of their Catholic brethren : 
and, to gain that, it is not enough to be a sound and zealous 
Catholic, even of learning and ability. 

We doubt if matters go much better in the Old World. 
Catholics, for a long time, have been disposed, perhaps from a 
mistaken or exaggerated asceticism, to give up the govern- 
ment of this world and the management of public affairs to 
Satan and his representative, Caesar. A mere handful of Pro- 
testants, Jews, and infidels, have more than once proved them- 
selves able to govern and tyrannize over a whole nation of 
Catholics. Of the twenty -five millions of souls who constituted 
the population of France at the outbreak of the fevolution of 
1789, it is said less than one million were active revolu- 
tionists, and the terrorists were even a less proportion. The 
great body of the English nation were Catholic even at the 
accession of Elizabeth, the termagant daughter of Anne 
Boleyn. Italy is still, as to the immense majority of her 
population, Catholic; and yet a pitiable minority is suffered to 
oppress the nation, to tyrannize over church and state, to 
confiscate the goods consecrated to religion, to exile bishops 
and priests, expel religious from their houses, to despoil and 
imprison the Vicar of Christ, the recognized chief of their 
religion, and to revel in robbery and sacrilege. What in the 
meantime are the Catholics doing, numerous enough to 
eat up the governing minority at a ‘single meal ? They are 
consoling themselves with the promise that the Church can- 
not fail, ‘and that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
Certainly, the Church cannot fail, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her; but you, miserable imbeciles, may 
fail, and the gates of hell prevail against you. 

WwW henever, i in any Catholic country, heretics, Jews, infidels, 
or mere seculars get the upperhand, oppress Catholics, and 
despoil and enslave the Church, it is always due to the fault 
of Catholics; not because they refuse to use the sword 
against their enemies,‘or to fight for their liberty and the 
rights of God, the basis of all true liberty, but because they 
have lacked due vigilance and strict fidelity to the Catholic 
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cause. Had the Italian Catholics placed their religion before 
all other considerations, as was their duty, refused to listen to 
the siren song of Italian unity sung by the enemies of their 
faith, and set their faces resolutely against any and every 
measure hostile to the rights of the papacy, they could 
without any fighting have prevented the infidel minority now 
oppressing them from ever acceding to power. The minority 
won their victory while the Catholic majority went to sleep. 
Luther would have made no head-way if the Catholics of 
Germany in his time had better understood their religion, 
been more devoted to it, and more vigilant and earnest 
in guarding against innovations. It was because Cath- 
olics were careless and failed to watch and pray, and 
were not thoroughly attached to the head of the Church, that 
they fell a prey to the so- -called Reformers. The same, or 
nearly the same, may be said of England, which was never, 
from the Norman Conquest, whatever it had been previously, 
thoroughly papal. The main cause of the apostasy of Eng- 
land was, however, its intense nationalism and dread of 
foreign influence. In France, it was Gallicanism that caused 
the disasters to the Church in that Catholic kingdom. We 
are far from pretending that, in either France or Germany, 
especially in Germany, the bishops and clergy, who wielded 
immense civil power, never forgot the meekness of the 
Gospel and the fraternity of all Christians, and governed as 
lords, not as pastors. We are by no means disposed to defend 
the proud and arrogant prince-bishops of the empire, who 
were at once pastors of the Church and feudal lords. It 
must be admitted, we think, that, with the majority, the baron 
or the prince got the better of the pastor, and was no less 
oppressive to his subjects than a simple temporal lord, and 
sometimes even more so. We find also, that, holding their 
temporality from the secular prince, the prince-bishops, so 
long as he respected their temporality, were usually disposed to 
side with him against the pope. We are far from regretting 
the disappearance of that mixture of civil and ecclesiastical 
power which obtained in the Middle Ages under the feudal 
régime, and thai spiritual benefices no longer carry with them 
civil functions. In this sense we are strenuous advocates 
of the separation of church and state. Yet, had Catholics 
understood themselves, been faithful to the spiritual power, or 
the papacy, and been vigilant, the evil could have been 
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redressed without any convulsion or social outbreak; and we 
lay it down as a rule that when, in any Catholic country, the 
enemies of the Church get the upperhand, Catholics are 
in fault. 

The Catholic laity, until recently, have not been ac- 
customed to take an active part in the defence or advance- 
ment of the public interests of religidn, especially through 
the press, and are little fitted to do it with effect. They 
lack the training, the profound and accurate theological 
knowledge, and, where the public interests of religion are con- 
cerned, the necessary ¢ nterprise. In old Catholic countries, the 
laity have i in general been taught very little of their religion; 
their instruction seldom going ‘beyond a few prayers, a brief 
catechism, and the practices observed in the Church. Of the 
principles of religion, of the relation of the natural and the 
supernatural and of the several doctrines and dogmas of the 
Church to one another, they have in general been taught 
nothing. Nothing is more common than to find highly 
educated Catholic gentlemen, well versed in the classics and 
the sciences, men of real scientific and literary distinction, 
utterly ignorant of the principles of their religion and inca- 
pable of defending it against any class of its enemies. Indeed, 
there is an old law of the Church that forbids laymen from 
writing and publishing anything on religion without the 
permission of the ordinary. Among even educated laymen 
brought up Catholics from their childhood, it is difficult to 
find a man with the qualifications necessary to a successful 
Catholic author or journalist. The elder Le Normant, founder 
of Le Correspondant, was a man of rare culture, profound 
learning, and respectable at least for his scientific attainments, 
yet his writings prove that he knew very little of theology. 
Chiteaubriand never learned his catechism. Even the 
learned, illustrious, and chivalric Montalembert, a most 
devoted Catholic, and one of the most distinguished men of 
his time, was far from being a profound or an accurate 
theologian. Louis Veuillot was not brought up a Catholic, 
but is, if we have not been misinformed, a converted 
Voltairean, who defends Catholic interests, as the Abbé 
Gadual, we think it was, said, in the tone and spivit of 
Voltaire. He is able, zealous, for the most part orthodox, 
but narrow-minded, and ignorant of what is most needed in 
these times,—what we trust we may be permitted to call 
the philosophy of religion, or supernatural philosophy. 
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Ireland has no lack of eminent laymen, but they are mostly 
engrossed with political and national questions, and seem to 
regard it as impossible, or at least undesirable, to separate the 
Catholic question from them. We doubt if purely Catholic 
journalism could subsist in Ireland any more than in this 
country. It is not necessary to speak of Germany, for there 
the government allows Catholic journalism no freedom. 
England, owing to conversions from Anglicanism of large 
numbers of Anglican ministers, many of whom, in consequence 
of having wives living, remain in the ranks of the laity, has 
a large body of eminent laymen, highly educated, and of 
competent theological knowledge, who are able to serve the 
Catholic cause through the press, whether as journalists or 
authors, in that country; and first among them stands the truly 
Catholic author of the work before us. Catholic journalism 
meets at present a fuller development in England than else- 
where; and the English Catholics are making daily rich 
contributions to our Catholic literature, while the Dublin 
Review and the Month rank high among our very best con- 
temporary Catholic periodicals. 

The difficulties in the way of neutralizing by Catholic 
journalism the destructive influence of Protestant journalism, 
are, that we lack the Catholic public to sustain Catholic 
journalism and purely Catholic publications; and also, to 
a great extent, eminent laymen who are competent to the 
work that needs to be done, and are able and willing to 
devote themselves to the defence of purely Catholic interests 
through the press. But, even supposing these difficulties are 
successfully overcome, a greater and more serious difficulty 
remains behind. The public, controlled by Protestant journal- 
ism, do not, and will not, as a general thing, read Catholic 
journals or Catholic publications. No matter how ably we 
write in defence of the faith, or how thoroughly and even 
eloquently we refute the sects and secularism, what we write 
will not reach those for whom it is specially designed. The 
Protestant and secular journals, knowing that they are in 
possession of the field, refuse all fair and serious argument 
with us, and answer us only with squibs, flings, and misstate- 
ments. The leaders of the non-Catholic community, knowing 
that they can only lose by fair and honorable discussion with 
us, study as far as possible to ignore us, to keep .our publi- 
cations from their people, and, if compelled to notice us at 
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all, to prefer some false charge against us, some accusation 
which has no foundation, and which can only serve to keep 
up the prejudice against us, and render us odious to the public. 
We confess, therefore, that we see little that can be done 
through the press, to neutralize the effects of Protestant 
journalism, except to protect, to a certain extent, our own 
Catholic population against those effects. Satan has too 
strong a foothold for any human means to dislodge him. It 
is probable that the Holy Father in his recommendation only 
contemplated the protection of Catholics against the corrupting 
influence of the non-Catholic journals and publications, not 
the protection of the non-Catholics themselves. Even so 
much would be a great thing, and worthy of our most 
strenuous efforts. It is our firm conviction that if all who 
nominally belong to the Church could be protected from the 
corrupting influences of those without, properly instructed 
in the principles as well as the practice of their religion, 
and induced to live according to the requirements of the 
Church, heresy and all the various forms of intidelity would 
gradually disappear, and the entire race be gathered within 
the fold, and the kingdoms of this world become in very 
deed the kingdoms of God and his Christ. 

But to return to the work before us. That Protestant 
journalism should be unprincipled, untruthful, and unscrupu- 
lous in its treatment of Catholic questions, is nothing to 
surprise one, or to excite one’s indignation. ‘Men do not 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.” How can we 
expect truth and honesty, candor and fair-dealing, from a 
movement conceived in malice, born of falsehood, and 
sustained only by calumny and misrepresentation? Catholic 
journals have no excuse when they are uncandid, unfair, and 
knowingly or carelessly pervert the truth. We expect, and 
have a right to expect, better things from them. But we 
have no ri ieht to expect from Protestant journalism anything 
better than we get. To be honest and truthful, it must cease 
to be Protestant, for Protestantism in its very essence is a 
protest against truth and hohesty. There are Protestants,—we 
should hope not a few,—who, in all except religion, are truthful 
and honest, kind-hearted and neighborly, generous friends, 
and patriotic citizens, who are rich in the natural virtues, 
and, in some respects, successful imitators of the Christian . 
virtues; but Protestantism is of satanic origin, and 
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Protestants when acting under its inspiration, that is, when 
acting as Protestants, are filled with satanic malice, as were 
those carnal Jews who rejected our Lord for a noted robber, 
and crucified him by the hand of Pontius Pilate between two 
thieves. The persecution of Catholics in England under 
Elizabeth more than matched, in perfidy and cruelty, the per- 
secutions under any of the pagan Ceesars; and the Protestants 
of North Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, were no whit less 
cruel and barbarous towards all who adhered to the Catholic 
Church. In our days Protestants are less fanatical and 
cruel, because less in earnest, and because they think 
themselves victors, and that the Church can never recover 
her former ascendency ; but they are at bottom just as bitter 
towards the truth as they were in the sixteenth century. 

We Catholics often complain of the falsehood and dishonesty 
of Protestants when treating of Catholic matters, and seem 
to demand of them virtues to be expected only from those 
who believe in the Gospel, and take Jesus Christ for their 
Lord and Master. We should remember, as our Lord said 
to the Jews, that they are of “their father the devil, and his 
works they will do.” It is idle, when it is a question of re- 
ligion, to expect from Protestants the fruits of the spirit. 
Satan, the better to deceive, may preach benevolence, turn 
a philanthropist, a liberalist, or a tolerationist, but he remains 
ever the same old serpent and arch enemy, who is a liar 
from the beginning, and the father of lies. We Catholics 
are too reluctant to look upon Protestantism as an invention 
of Satan; and though recognizing it as false, heretical, we 
are unwilling to treat it as antichristian, and wholly opposed 
to the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. We have generally 
regarded Protestants as members of the Christian family, 
though disobedient and disorderly members. This in the 
beginning was natural and proper enough, indeed was in 
some sense the fact. Through the whole of the sixteenth 
century and the first half of the seventeenth, nearly all 
Protestants had been validly baptized, and it was generally 
supposed that Protestantism confined itself to the denial of 
certain specific Catholic doctrines, and was far from pretending 
to cast off the authority of Jesus Christ. So long as this was 
the case, or held to be the case, Protestants could be treated 
only as heretics, not as apostates: and heretics in some sense 
pertain to the Christian family, though, of course, they are out 
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of the way of salvation. But now, when the presumption is 
that very few Protestants have been baptized, and the develop- 
ments of Protestantism show that it is in its essence apostasy, 
not simply heresy or a congeries of heresy, we can no longer 
treat the great body of Protestants as belonging in any sense 
to the Christian family. Protestantism is not heresy, but 
apostasy,—a real falling away from Christ the Lord. 

No doubt, in the various Protestant communities or sects, 
there are individuals who have been validly baptized, who 
really believe they are, and mean to be, Christians. These 
are heretics indeed, ce rtainly material, if not formal heretics, 
not apostates; but we apprehend that they are a onal 
minority of the body, and are sooner or later carried away 
by the dominant spirit of the main body. Speaking generally, 
we may say the various Protestant sects have lapsed into 
Gentilism, and are as far from the kingdom of God as were 
the Gentiles of Greece and Rome, when the apostles went 
forth after the day of Pentecost to conquer the world to their 
Divine Master. It is no evidence that Protestants are not 
Gentiles, that they do not worship images. The ancient 
Persians did not worship images, and condemned image- 
worship as strenuously as any Protestants ; and yet they were 
Gentiles and idolaters, for they worshipped the sun, while 
they regarded fire as the symbol of the Eternal Light. The 
term gentile comes from gens, house, race, family, tribe, 
or nation, and is best rendered to the modern mind by the 
word nation. The essential principle of Gentilism is 
nationalism, to which patriotism, never mentioned in the 
Gospel as a virtue, is very nearly related. Patriotism was 
the first of heathen virtues, but we do not find that Christi- 
anity recognizes it as a virtue at all. But more of this farther 
on. The Gentile nations apostatized from the patriarchal or 
catholic religion, and each formed to itself a national religion, 
with national gods of its own, who, the Scriptures teach us, 
were devils :—* All the gods of the heathen are devils.” 
The highest authority recognized by the Gentiles was the 
national: that of the gens, teibe, or nation, what we call the 
civil authority, was the authority of the city or state with the 
republican Greeks and Romans, who regarded themselves as 
the only civilized people, the chief, king, or Basileus, with 
all barbarous nations, and who, as succe -eding to the patriarch, 
was held to be absolute lord and proprietor of the kingdom, 
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as was the father of the family till the Christian law limited 
his authority, and gave the family, the wife, children, and 
servants, some rights which he was bound to respect. 

Now we do not say that Protestants retain nothing of the 
provisions of the Christian law under which their ancestors 
were trained and christianized, any more than we say the 
ancient Gentiles retained nothing of the patriarchal or cath- 
olic religion. What we maintain is that they, with individual 
exceptions, have adopted the essential principle of Gentilism, 
that of nationalism; and for the Catholic religion, which is 
superior to all family, tribal, or national distinctions, substitute 
purely national religions, —for each nation a religion, a creed, a 
worship of its own. Even those who still pretend to assert 
some sort of a church, place it, or suffer it to be placed, 
under the national authority, which is held to be, in all genuine 
Protestant nations, supreme alike in spirituals and temporals. 
You cannot shock even an American Protestant more than by 
asserting the eatholicity and supremacy of religion, and the 
superiority of the C hurch to the state, or her independence of 
the national authority. The standing objection to the C hurch, 
here as in all Protestant countries, is, that she, by her claims 
of catholic authority, conflicts with the national ‘authority or 
civil power, and asserts for herself, as a spiritual kingdom, 
an authority superior to that of the nation itself. This is 
the gist of Mr. Gladstone’s “ Expostulation,” so promptly 
met by Dr. Newman, by Cardinal Manning, and other distin- 
cuished prelates of the Church in England and the United 
States. Doctrinal controversy has virtually ceased, and the 
Church is opposed now, wherever opposed at all, on national 
and political grounds, that is, in the name of the nation or 
civil power. 

Dr. Déllinger, fallen like Lucifer from heaven, appeals to 
nationalism, to the civil powers against the decrees of the 
Vatican ; and it is as favoring nationalism, or the supremacy 
of the civil power, that the. German imperial government 
favors the so-called Old ®atholics, condemned heretics as 
they are; and it is in the name of the civil power, as opposed 
to secular supremacy, that it abridges the independence of 
the Church, suppresses freedom of worship, imprisons and 
fines Catholic bishops and priests, exiles the religious orders 
from the empire, and wages a most bitter persecution against 
the noble Catholic Church in Germany. We see the same 
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thing in Switzerland where the Cantons have lost their state 
independence, and become subject in their internal affairs to 
federal authority. The Italian government in the hands of 
the infidel minority, obeying the directions of Protestant Eu- 
rope, is not a whit behind Protestant Germany in persecuting 
Catholics. Nothing is more evident than that Protestantism 
is in its essence a protest against Catholicity, a yeturn to the 
nationalism of the Gentiles, that is, to heathenism, or the gen- 
tile apostasy. Indeed, it was on a charge of antisecularism or 
antinationalism, that is, of conspiring against Cesar, the 
civil power, that Pilate, the representative of Cesar in Judea, 
condemned and crucified our Lord; and it was as alleged 
enemies of Cesar, or the civil power, that the early Christians 
were sent to the lions. They refused to worship the national 
gods, and therefore were treated as enemies of Cesar and 
the empire. 

It is not carelessly, nor without due deliberation, and weigh- 
ing well our words, that we term Protestantism a return to 
nationalism or Gentilism, and therefore not simply a heresy 
or a congeries of heresies, but a real apostasy. The true 
religion is necessarily catholic, for there is but one God, 
who is always and everywhere the same: the human race 
in all ages and nations, in spite of modern lying scientists, is 
one: the relation between this one human race and one God 
is always and everywhere the same: consequently, religion, 
which is founded in, and expresses, this relation, and pre- 
scribes the rights and duties which grow out of it, must be 
always and everywhere the same, that is to say, catholic. 
With no change in the factors, there can be none in the result. 
Hence there never has been, and there can be, but one re- 
ligion. Religion has never varied, but has been the same 
from the beginning. Our Lord taught no new religion, 
made, in fact, no new revelation. He came not to teach, or to 
introduce and establish a new religion, but to-do and suffer 
those things necessary in the divine decrees: to fulfil the 
promises made to the fathers, to* perfect their faith, and to 
secure to men their eternal beatitude, deification, or union 
with God. Those wise Germans, who sought to overthrow 
Christianity by proving that nearly all its principles, doctrines, 
and moral maxims were known and taught here and there 
before the birth of Christ, have only labored to confirm it, 
by giving proofs of its catholicity. Nothing is more false 
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or absurd than the pretence that religion varies from age to 
age, and from nation to nation: a purely Gentile or heathen 
notion. 

Nationalism stands opposed to , Catholicity, and has been in 
all ages the chief weapon wielded by Satan against religion. 
It is, in fact, the deadly enemy of Catholicity, for it not ‘only 
has its root in affections natural to the human heart, but has 
physical force at its command to be used against its enemies, 
as well as wealth and honors with which to reward its friends. 
Moreover, to love and serve one’s nation within certain limits 
is not reprehensible, but a natural virtue. ‘To honor the 
king, obey the civil authority, or the public authorities of 
one’s country, within the limits of the law of God, is a duty, 
and Christianity condemns disobedience to rulers as a sin 
against God. Hence Satan is able to use the civil authority 
in a manner to confuse and bewilder the conscience, and to 
make people believe that they are obeyi ing religion, when, 
in fact, they are acting directly against it. Most people do 
not discriminate, and it is not easy for people left to their 
private judgment to define the boundaries of the jurisdiction 
of the civil power, and to say where its right to command 
ends, and obedience ceases to be a duty, or even lawful. 
The only safe rule is, to understand that the spiritual authority, 
commissioned to keep and interpret the law of God, dehuae 
alike its own powers and those of the state or nation. But 
this is precisely what nationalism will not concede. Claiming 
to be independent and supreme in its own sphere, it insists 
on judging for itself, defining its own powers, which it cannot 
do without at the same time defining the powers of the 
spiritual authority ; thus, in effect, asserting the supremacy of 
nationalism as against Catholicity. In this way Satan con- 
fuses men’s minds, and accomplishes his object, the denial 
of the catholicity of religion, or, in other words, the universal 
sovereignty of God. 

If we analyze Protestantism, or study it in its historical 
developments, we shall be at no loss for proofs that it is 
essentially a protest against the catholicity of religion, and 
an effort to render religion national, subject to the national 
authority, and following the national movements and varia- 
tions. One of the great objections urged against the Catholic 
Church is her immobility, and her absolute refusal to follow 
and conform to the changes or variations of public sentiment, 
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opinion, or tendency. She is semper eadem. Was not the 
Syllabus decried as behind and contrary to the age? —Protest- 
antism rests on a movable foundation; and Protestants seem 
to have come to the conclusion that whatever introduces an 
element of fixedness, permanence, or unchangeableness in 
the government of human affairs, is evil, opposed to the 
progress of society, and manifestly satanic, and not divine. 
They seem not to be aware that there is no motion where 
there is nothing at rest, and no real progress but by the aid 
of that which is already perfect, and therefore itself incapable 
of progress. They are as shallow and as unscientific as the 
Greek sophist, who taught that all things are in a perpetual 
flux and reflux: a doctrine substantially revived and 
elaborately defended under the head of Evolution, by that 
grand philosophic charlatan, Herbert Spencer, bonored by 
some as the great light of the age. 

Jnity and catholic ity go together, and neither is, nor can 
be, of human origin. Man < cannot create unity, nor universality. 
T hey come wad carn come only from God, who is himself one 
and universal. They can be introduced and maintained, in 
the visible order, only by a divinely commissioned, assisted, 
and protected Vicar of Christ, who is authorized to teach and 
govern all men and nations in his name, as his representative 
on earth. The basis and necessary condition of unity and 
catholicity in the visible order, that is to say, the visible 
Church, is unquestionably the papacy, as its powers are 
defined by the Vatican decrees. Yet all the world knows 
that the special object of attack by ail classes of Protestants 
is the papacy. The Protestant instinct assures them that it 
is only by breaking down the papacy that they can get rid 
of ( ‘atholicity, and "bring religion, in their respective nations, 
under the national authority, and substitute for the Church 
of God a national, and, therefore, a purely human or man- 
made church, which is all the Protestant churches so called 
are or - pretend to be, if not really synagogues of Satan. 
We need adduce no further proofs that Protestantism is a 
protest against Catholicity, and a revolt in favor of nationalism, 
that is to say, Gentilism. As the Church ‘of Christ is 
founded on Peter, Protestants, in rejecting the papacy in 
which Peter survives, ‘teaches, and governs, necessarily 
reject the Christian Church, therefore the Christian religion 
itself; and hence, we rightly treat Protestantism as apostasy 
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from Christ, and essentially antichristian, therefore as 
satanic, begotten of hatred of God and all good, and fatal 
alike to society and the souls of those who adhere to it against 
the light of the Gospel and the teachings of the Church. 

Of course, we do not expect to influence Protestants by 
these remarks, very few of whom will read them, and still 
fewer will appreciate them. We make them for the benefit 
of Catholics alone, to put them on their guard against 
encouraging a too intense nationality, or even a too intense 
patriotism. Nationalism stands, as we have said, opposed 
to Catholicity, as sectarianism does to unity ; and patriotism 
is a virtue, or even not censurable, only ohn n subordinated 
to the law of God and Catholic chi arity. From the begin- 
ning, nationalism, as we have defined it, has been the most 
constant, the most formidable, and the most subtle enemy the 
popes have had to contend against in maintaining Catholic 
authority. It was nationalism, in the form of Cesarism, 
that crucified our Lord, as we have already remarked, and 
it was their nationalism and intense hatred of Catholicity 
that induced the Jews, who had themselves degenerated into 
nationalists, to stir up the people in nearly every province of the 
empire against the early Christians ; and it was ns itionalism, 
the prete nded vindication of the gods of Rome, who were no 
gods, but devils, that instigated the cruel persecutions of 
the Christians in the martyr ages, drove the Catholics to the 
Catacombs, and gave every pope ior the first three centuries 
the crown of martyrdom. It was the same old enemy in a 
doctrinal guise the popes had to encounter in the Arian 
emperors, and without disguise in Julian the Apostate. 
Arianism was an attempted return to Gentilism, and even 
to pagan idolatry, for while it maintained the Son was not 
God, but a creature, it paid him divine honors. 

To the same spirit of nationalism we must attribute the 
troubles of the popes in the East. Acting mainly through an 
imperial court, Cesar, representing the national authority, 
would be supreme in spirituals, make religion national and 
not catholic, and thus caused the Greek Schism, which ruined 
the Christendom of the East. Nothing but inveterate nation- 
alism keeps Russia in schism and separated from the Church 
of Christ. In the East we find even Catholic churches 
separated according to their nationalities, and in the same 
city a patriarch or metropolitan for Catholics of one 
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nationality, and another for Catholics of another nationality. 
In every age, in the West as well as in the East, the popes 
have had their chief difficulties from kings, emperors, and 
petty princes representing the national or secular authority, 
who insisted on governing the Church in their respective 
dominions, or on retaining “old national customs and usages, 
incompatible with the purity of Catholic doctrine and worship. 
It was the spirit of nationalism that was at the bottom of the 
war between the popes and emperors about investiture; and 
all the world knows that it was the intense nationalism of 
the French that creatéd the great schism of the West, and 
which was never wholly extinguished till the publication of 
the Vatican decrees in 1870. Its spirit survived in the 
Gallicanism of the Four Articles, and appeared in all its force 
in the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, adopted by the 
French revolutionists. 

It is unnecessary to continue this line of argument. Nothing 
is more evident than that nationalism, only another name for 
secularism, is the deadliest foe of Catholicity. In some of 
its forms and disguises it is constantly finding its way, in 
spite of the utmost vigilance of the pastors of the Church, 
into the Catholic camp, and weakening the devotion of 
Catholics to the Holy See, and giving more or less occasion to 
Satan to seduce them from their fidelity. It finds its way 
under the form of something good and desirable, without its 
real character being seen or suspected, and men yield to it 
with the best and honestest intentions in the world. Yet, so 
sedulous is the Holy See to guard the faithful against it, that 
it would not allow the council of the archbishops and bishops 
of all the provinces of the Union to call itself a national 
council, but itself changed the term national to that of 
plenary. Hence we have had two plenary councils, but no 
national council, and we trust we never shail have. The 
term national has no application to anything Catholic :—** God 
has made of one blood all the nations of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.” In Christ there is neither Greek nor 
barbarian, neither bond nor free, and, let us add, neither black 
nor white, neither red nor yellow. The Gospel recognizes 
none of these distinctions of race or nation, of which Gentil- 
ism makes so much. We have heard some Catholics say, 
‘We want a native clergy.” We have never s ~~ hized 
withthem. We might as well say, We want a native, that is, a 
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national God. We want an educated, learned, intelligent, and 
devoted clergy, who know and faithfully perform their duties 
as priests and spiritual directors: but where born or trained, 
of what nation or race they spring, or of what complexion 
they are, is to us a matter of perfect indifference. It suffices 
for us that they are men and priests of the Most High God, 
and servants of Christ, our Lord and Master. Poland well- 
nigh lost her faith, because she would tolerate only a native 
clergy ; and Mexico struck almost a fatal blow to her Cath- 
olicity, when she expelled from her territory all priests and 
religious not of Mexican birth. Far distant be the day when 
Catholics in America insist on national distinctions in the 
priesthood. These have always been the views presented in 
the Review. That the contrary is very extensively believed 
by an honest portion of our Catholic people, espec ially of Irish 
birth or descent, is no doubt true; for the Irish national 
journals published in this country take the rebukes the Review 
sometimes administers to them for obtruding their nationality 
and forever parading “ our element,” as the expression of an 
anti-[rish feeling on our part, and the assertion of an exclusive 
“Native Americanism,” or “ Know-nothingism.” This is 
both silly and unjust. No man has more ably defended the 
Trish than we did in our review of Father Thébaud’s “ Irish 
Race Past and Present,” for which more than one Irish 
journal roundly abused us. Our warmest and most intimate 
friends are, and always have been, among the Catholic Irish, 
especially priests of Trish birth or descent. Our quarrel is 
not with the Irish, but we sometimes feel it necessary to 
rebuke some Irish journalists who are perpetually obtruding 
their nationality upon us, and, in doing so, we do but remind 
them that it is they, not we, who are making national 
distinctions. 

The great body of the Catholic Irish in this country, as 
far as we know them, hold their religion to be supreme, as the 
first thing to be provided for; and they either do, or intend to, 
subordinate their Irish politics to their Church. They have 
never received, and never will receive, any opposition or 
disrespect from us for their nationality. We honor and love 
them for their faith and fidelity to re sligion ; but neither more 
nor less because they are Irish by birth or descent. Their 
Irish nationality counts for nothing with us, and we should 
be glad never to hear it alluded to. People are to be judged 
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by what they are, not by their race or nation. This, as we 
have learned it, is the Catholic rule; the contrary is the 
Gentile rule. This Catholic rule is especially necessary to 
be scrupulously observed in a cosmopolite nation like ours, 
made up as it is of emigrants from every race and nation 
of the globe; and our complaint of some Irish-American 
journals is, that they are perpetually violating it, uncon- 
sciously, it may be, in favor of their own race and nation. 
We cut the following paragraph from an article in the most 
widely circulated Irish Catholic journal in the country, and 
one which now and then contains an able and well-written 
article on Catholic subjects,and deserving Catholic approval :— 


‘‘Dr, Brownson says he takes no interest in anything but Catholic 
politics and Catholic leaders. In the name of God he is preaching the devil's 
own doctrine—the old English doctrine of dissension. Are the Catholic 
citizens of this country to repudiate the deeds ofall Protestant Ameri- 
cans, and scout the memory of the Protestant Washington ? Are Irish 

Catholics, at Dr. Brownson’s bidding, to forget the name and fame 
of such a Protestant Irishman as Edmund Burke, who was addressed 
by Pope Pius VI as a ‘noble man’ and a benefactor to the world ? 
Dr. Brownson, we suppose, would reject the services of Warren and 
Putnam at Bunker Hill, because they were Protestants; he would 
depose Washington, Clay, Henry, and the others, from their high 
place in the national memory; he would reject Grant, Sherman, and 
Thomas, because they were Protestants, and fling Sheridan after them 
because he was only a middling Catholic. Dr. Brownson mixes too much 
religion in his politics. His intolerant meddling can bring nothing but 
discredit on Catholicity.” 


The charge, that “* Dr. Brownson mixes too much religion 
in his polities,’ ’is especially edifying in a professedly Catholic 
journal. T he whole article goes to prove the incompatibility 
of intense nationalism and Catholici ity ; and that Catholics who 
allow themselves to be governed by it soon lose their Cath- 
olic integrity, and glide insensibly, and without suspecting it, 
into virtual Protestantism, and therefore into Gentilism. It 
shows how dangerous it is for Catholics to alow themselves 
to be absorbed in national and political questions, indepen- 
dent of the interests of religion. Of course, Dr. Brownson 
never said what the journalist alleges, for, though he may 
be an “old hypocrite,” as the same journalist, in a 
subsequent number, courteously calls him, he is not a down-_ 
right fool. He said that Irish Protestants were no more to 
him than Protestants of any other nationality, that his 
interest was in Catholic Ireland, and in Irish politics only 
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so far as they affected the Church and Catholic interests. 
This may be ‘ preaching the devil’s own doctrine,” but, we 
think, a less poetic imagination than is possessed by the editor 
of the journal referred to, would hardly have discovered it. 
We never bid or urged Irish Catholics to forget the name 
and fame of Irish Protestants. We only said, “Trish Pro- 
testants are no more to us than Protestants ‘of any other 
nationality.” We, as a Catholic, recognize the natural virtues, 
and we hold, as St. Augustine teaches, that the ancient 
Gentiles had many of them, for which God gave them a 
reward in this world. We know no reason why as much 
should not be ascribed to Protestants and infidels, their 
successors in the present. 

Dr. Brownson has never said that ‘‘ he takes no interest in 
anything but Catholic politics and Catholic leaders.” This is 
a poetical gloss: and the essence of poetry, it has been said, is 
fiction. In our own country we take no interest in mere party 
polities, which are little else than a struggle between the 
ms and the outs; and in Irish politics we take an interest 
only in their bearing on the Church and Catholic questions, of 
which we believe the ( ‘atholic hierarchy of Ireland are more 
competent judges than Protestant lawyers and _ infidel 
‘* Head-Centres,” or the chiefs of secret societies reprobated 
by the Holy See. What we say of Irish politics, we say of 
English polities, of Spanish, French, German, Russi: an, or 
Italian politics. We believe with the late Frederic Schlegel, 
that God orders universal history in reference to and for 
the glory of the Worp, or ad Incarnationem. Christ, the 
Incarnate Worp, creates the Church, as God creates the 
universe, or cosmos. All politics must in the last resort be 
judged by their bearing on the glory of the WorpD or the Church: 
a doctrine, of course, passing the understanding of all intense 
nationalists, to whose dense theological ignorance it has no 
meaning. Nature herself is in order to grace, and, detached 
from the end for which it exists, is worthless. Natural or 
gentile virtues are not sins, as Jansenists and Calvinists, in 
their exaggeration of the effects of the Fall, maintain when 
they assert that “all the works of infidels are sins;” but 
they do not advance us a single step towards heaven, our 
final cause, which is supernatural, and are rewarded only with 
temporal goods in this life. Yet, for Catholics who have 
been regenerated, elevated by the Holy Ghost in baptism to 
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the supernatural order, the order founded by the Inearnate 
Worn, to forget that all their acts are to be performed in 
reference to the Incarnation and for the glory of the Worp, 
and to fall back “to the beggarly elements of this world,” 
and to live and act as simple natural men, is in them practical 
apostasy, and they are fearfully guilty, even though they 
abound in the natural or gentile virtues. 

In the divine economy, “though grace supplements nature 
without destroying it, the natural is subordinated to the 
supernatural, for which it is created and exists; and detached 
from the supernatural, and considered in itself alone, the 
Catholic cannot live for it, or make it the end of his acts. 
If he does so, he ceases to be a Catholic, and becomes a 
Gentile or heathen. Thus says our Lord: ‘ Be not solicitous, 
therefore, saying, What shall we eat, or what shall we drink, 
or wherewith shall we be clothed? Jor after all these things 
do the heathen seek. For your Father knoweth ye have need 
of all these things. Seek ye, therefore, first, the kingdom 
of God and his justice, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” (St. Matt. vi, 31-33.) The need: of natural goods 
is not to be denied ; but to make them tae direct object of our 
solicitude, is to do as the heathen do. We are to live, not 
for them, but for the kingdom of God and his justice, or 
the supernatural good, or the honor and glory of the Incarnate 
Worp and union with God, for which we are created; and if 
we do so, these things, as far as necessary or useful, will follow. 
These principles will solve for us our entire relation to the 
natural order, and, therefore, the relation of Catholics to 
national and political questions. It is not pretended that 
Catholics are to take no interest in national or political 
affairs. We have complained of them in this very article for 
not doing so, especially where the interests of their religion are 
involved? What we maintain is, that we are to seek national 
and political objects, as every other species of temporal goods, 
not for their own sake, but for the sake of the kingdom of 
God and his justice, or the spiritual and eternal destiny of 
man and nature, as already stated. We are to seek them, 
or to labor for them, only in subordination and subserviency 
to the interests of religion. We live in society, and men 
have social relations, and, therefore, social duties. We must 
love our neighbor as ourselves, but in God. When called upon 
by the public authorities, Catholics are bound, as all men are, 
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to defend their country against foreign invasion, against an 
unjust war and internal Tebellion, at the expense of their 
property, and, if need be, at the expense of their lives. We 
are bound to be vigilant in guarding and resolute in defend- 
ing the freedom and independence of the Church, and, when 
authorized by the sovereign pontiff, to do battle against the 
tyrant who would oppress the Catholic conscience, and abridge 
or suppress the rights of religion, which are the rights of 
God, without which the rights of man are a mockery and 
delusion. The popes have often intervened in national and 
political questions, in some few instances even to the deposi- 
tion of the tyrannical prince, and the absolution of his subjects 
from their oath of fide lity ; but, as far as we can discover, only 
for the freedom and inde »~pendence of the spiritual order, in 
no instance for the sake of the temporal order itself, although 
their intervention in behalf of the rights of religion or the 
Church not seldom redressed great temporal evils and secured 
great temporal good. 

We are apt to forget that the Catholic Church represents 
the divine authority on earth, as well as the divine goodness, 
love, and mercy. Secure her liberty, her perfect freedom 
and independence in any country, and you secure, no matter 
what the form of government, all practicable or desirable 
individual, social, and political liber ty. Secure this first, and 
all other true liberty will be added or follow :—“ If the Son 
makes you free, ye shall be free indeed.” What right have 
Catholics to doubt the word, or to distrust. the promises of our 
Lord? We are ready to take our part in politics, so far as 
necessary, for the purpose of emancipating the Catholics 
oppressed by the state, to secure to Catholics freedom of 
Catholic faith and worship, and to the Church her right to 
educate the child of Catholic parents: for the education of 
the young is a function of the Church, and provided for 
the sacrament of orders. But where no Catholic interest 
is involved, where the Church is free and measurably secure 
in her freedom, where no spiritual end is to be gained, we 
doubt the lawfulness, and certainly deny the utility, of politi- 
cal agitation. An agitation, like that headed by O’Conneli in 
Ireland, for tue relief of Catholics suffering from unjust, most 
iniquitous Protestant legislation, we can understand, and hold it 
to be eminently C atholic ; ; for so long as Catholics were denied, 
on account of their religion, the common rights of citizens or 
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subjects, excluded from office, and from seats in Parliament, 
their religion was not free, and their Church was abridged 
of her rights. His subsequent agitation for the Repeal of 
the Union had not the same sacredness for us, for we have 
never been able to see that any Catholic interest was to be 
promoted by it. With the Irish agitation for national inde- 
pendence of England, carried on chiefly in this country, we 
have had no sy mpathy, either as a Catholic or as an Ameri- 
can citizen. Catholics have as little to complain of in Ireland 
as in England. Indeed, Catholics are as free in all the 
British isles and in the British colonies, to say the least, as 
they are in the United States, and enjoy not a few advantages 
that we have not. The national-school system in Irel: and 
may have its objectionable features, but we should jump with 
delight if we had here a system of public education one-half as 
liberal to Catholics as it is. We may be very wrong, but, as 
long as Great Britain respects the religious rights ‘of Cath- 
olics, as she has shown in these last few years a ‘disposition to 
do, Irish Catholics have as little reason to be discontented 
with the government as have English Catholics; and in these 
times of great centralized empires, and when small states 
hold their separate existence only at the mercy of their more 
powerful neighbors, it is doubtful if the Irish would gain in 
security and consideration by having their country severed 
from all connection with Great Britain, the freest and most 
powerful of modern states. Time, patience, and persever- 
ance can secure to Irish Catholics what is still lacking to 
place them on a footing of complete equality before the state 
with their Protestant fellow-subjects; while their connection 
with the empire, and representation in the imperial parlia- 
ment, serve or might serve as a powerful protection, encour- 
agement, and support to Catholics in the rest of the British 
dominions. It seems to us that Catholic interests throughout 
the world require Catholics everywhere to do. all in their 
power to strengthen the Catholic element in the British 
empire. Ireland, if she gained her independence, might 
have great difficulty in maintaining it. The Irish Republic, 
organized on our soil, very soon found itself torn by intestine 
divisions, and finally divided into two separate and not 
friendly organizations. The Irish are a gifted race, but they 
have too many able men aspiring to be “ Head- Centres,” to 
be a united race. 
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But, be all this as it may, one thing is certain, that the con- 
stant agitation of any people for national and _ political 
objects, no matter under what name, has a deleterious effect on 
Catholics, and tends to diminish faith and fervor, especially 
in the younger class. We have shown that the essential 
principle of Protestantism is nationalism, that is, Gentilism ; 
and that Gentilism, or nationalism, stands directly opposed to 
Catholicity, and in all ages and nations is the most persistent 
and formidable enemy of the Church, or the City of God. 
Men cannot, then, become absorbed in national and _ political 
objects for their own sake, where no Catholic interests are 
involved, which require to be defended, protected, or pro- 
moted, without losing in a measure their Catholic integrity, 
and assimilating themselves to Protestants. Your intense 
national journals may publish from time to time able Catholic 
articles, and valuable Catholic intelligence ; but their tone and 
spirit, their silent and unsuspected influence, is to protestantize, 
that is, secularize their readers, and to make them feel that 
religion does not cover the whole duty of man; and ends by 
subordinating religion to secular interests, that is, to the world. 

We have illustrated our doctrine by reference to the Irish 
national and political agitation at home and abroad, because 
the great body of our English-speaking Catholics are Irish 
either by birth or descent; but we hold that a similar agita- 
tion for American national and political objects is no less to 
be deprecated. To put up American nationality against 
Trish nationality would be as objectionable, to say the least, 
as to put up Irish nationality against Americ an nationality ; 
and it is no more in accordance with Catholicity for Americans 
to be absorbed in American politics, than it is for Irishmen 
at home or abroad to be absorbed in Irish politics. It is not 
Irish politics, or Irish political agitation as such, that we 
oppose, but nationalism, whether Irish or English, German 
or American, and one not more than the other; because 
nationalism stands always opposed to Catholicity, and is of 
the essence of Protestantism, Gentilism or paganism. In 
our country there is and can be no agitation for national 
independence, for we are politically subject to no foreign 
power; but, as the people here are virtually the government, 
it is, no doubt, the duty of every citizen, as far as practicable, 
.o master the science of government and its administration, 
and to take part in the election of representatives and rulers. 
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But we are always to remember that the government does 
not exist for its own sake; it exists for the common good. 
The temporal order itself does not exist for itself, but for the 
spiritual and eternal, for the honor and glory of the Incarnate 
Worp. Politics are, therefore, always to be subordinated to 
religion, and cultivated, if at all, for a spiritual or religious 
end, which Catholics are never at liberty to forget, as those do 
who say, *‘ My religion has nothing to do with my politics :” 
as if in political action men are emancipated from the divine 
sovereignty ! 

We know of nothing that has or can have a more deleterious 
effect on the moral and religious character of the people than 
the ceaseless political agitation which our demagogues and 
journals keep up, and in which the American people are 
constantly absorbed, when not still more deeply absorbed in 
the pursuit of riches. Even the well-disposed have little 
time for meditation and prayer, or to make their soul. The 
moral standard with us is probably lower than with any other 
civilized people; and our politicians, unless grossly 
belied, are as corrupt as men well can be. It would seem 
that there is among them neither honesty nor honor. The 
sense of justice, fidelity to trust, whether public or private, 
would seem to be obsolete. The elected guardians of the 
public interests would seem to be chiefly intent on public 
plunder, or, in slang phrase, pickings and stealings, and some- 
times on a gigantic scale. The very police, maintained to pro- 
tect private citizens in their person and property, and to 
restrain vice and immorality and maintain the peace, are said to 
connive at crime, and to be not seldom the accomplices of the 
criminals they should arrest. In no other country in the world 
does the government, either directly or indirectly, take to itself 
so large a portion of the earnings of the people ; and the 
larger “cet of what the government leaves is gathered up 
by ‘the | iuge corporations that cover the land, and goes to sup- 
port the luxury and extravagance of their officers, and to pay 
the interest on their borrowed capital, or borrowed credit 

rather. In no other country does the government effect so 
little for the common good, set so, bad an example to the 
people, or do so much to corrupt them. This is what comes 
of the absorption of the American people in politics, and what 
they gain by their devotion to the world and the acquisition 
of sensible goods, or by living and acting for the natural 
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emancipated from its subordination to the supernatural order, 
that is to say, religion. Yet, says the Boston Pilot, ‘ Dr. 
Brownson mixes too much religion with his politics; and his 
intolerant meddling can only bring discredit on Catholicity.’ 
The present state of Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and Spain, 
is a striking comment on the political atheism which that 
journal, perhaps unwittingly, defends, and abuses us for 
oppoisng. 

The greatest difficulty a Catholic reviewer encounters is 
in convincing Catholic laymen and journalists that Catholic 
means Catholic. The difficulty, is almost as great as that ot 
convincing certain routinist philosophers that nothing is 
nothing, not something. If religion is catholic, it is 
supreme and universal, the supreme law in every depart- 
ment of life, extending to,every species of human activity. 
Whether we eat or drink, whether we sleep or wake, what- 
ever we do, we are to do it for the glory of God. The goods 
of this life, whether national or political, social or economical, 
are never secured, or, if secured, cease to be goods, by 
being made the direct object or end of our activity :—“ Seek, 
first, the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” This is the lesson that the 
Protestants or Gentiles, and even some Catholics, forget, and 
which only the Catholic Church can keep in the memory 
either of individuals or nations. It is a grief to her maternal 
heart when her children forget it, and live like Protestants 
or Gentiles, intent only on those things “after which the 
heathen seek.” 

We do not deny that men should love and serve their 
country to the best of their ability according to their state in 
life, but in God and for the sake of a spiritual good; that is, if 
they pretend to be Christians, and to take the Gospel as their 
rule of life. We do not much like the device of the Spanish 
Carlists, ‘God and our Country,” as if God and country 
were on the same level. We should say, God and our 
Country in God and for God. We like just as little that 
adopted by the youthful Montalembert, ‘‘God and Liberty.” 
God and liberty are not to be treated as if they stood on a 
par, for there is no liberty but in God and by him. Neither 
liberty nor country is to be sought for its own sake, or as a 
real good in itself. In all the eloquent declamations we hear 
about liberty and patriotism, and which stir our blood, there is 
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a smack of heathenism. They are plagiarized from the 
pagan classics in which our youth are trained, and in which 
there is no trace of the primitive revelation of the true end 
or beatitude of man. There is in the classic temple no 
spire pointing to heaven, and teaching the soul to aspire 
thitherward. The gods of the classics are simple abstrac- 
tions, earthly gods, or gods infernal. The highest worship 
revealed to us in the classics is the worship of the beauty ot 
form and idea, if you will, but never the beauty of holiness. 
The classic morals are based either on pleasure or interest. 
Our youth, indoctrinated in these, have their minds early cast 
in a pagan mould, and find very elleanive the teaching of the 
Gospel : : that the creature does not exist for itself; that this 
world is not our home ; that we are pilgrims and sojourners 
here, seeking a city whose bujlder and maker is God, 
eternal in the heavens; that our true country is in the world 
beyond the grave, and that our true beatitude is in the 
supernatural, and is to be obtained only by self-denial and 
self-sacrifice. 

We have treated Protestant journalism not precisely from 
the point of view of the brilliant author of the work before 
us, and we have taken from it occasion to say many things 
which will hardly fail to displease even those Catholics who 
believe that a compromise between Catholicity and Gentilism, 
Christ and Belial, God and the world, is practicable ; and that 
our Lord was too rigid and intolerant when he told his dis- 
ciples that they could not serve two masters, or God and 
Mammon. The Protestant Reformers did not believe him, 
but their successive developments have verified his words, 
and they have abandoned God for Mammon, and Christianity 
for the world. , We have never doubted his words; and so, 
when we were a Protestant, we gave up heaven for earth, and 
labored to create an earthly paradise. When through the 
divine mercy we became a Catholic, we still believed them, 
and held no compromise to be practicable, and felt that as a 
Catholic we must take the other side, and subordinate every- 
thing to religion, to the final end of man, his supernatural 
union with God in glory. We have found this uncompro- 
mising Catholicity not very popular with all Catholics. We 
have been accused of taking extreme views, of going too far, 
of being too rigid, and deficient in the meekness and charity 
of the Gospel. We have in this article said things which 
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will not please everybody, and not a few will object to our 
maintaining that all national and political questions or interests 
are by the law of God subordinated to Catholicity. But we 
must be one thing or another, and hold either that the Lord is 
God, or that Baal is God. Having learned, by bitter 
experience, that Baal is not God, we have no alternative 
but to say the Lord is God, and him only is it permitted us 
to serve. We have no wish to offend any susceptibility, but 
as we graw older and approach nearer the grave, we lose all 
craving for popularity, the charms of earth cease to attract 
us, and our affections, as our thoughts, fasten exclusively 
on ‘‘the unseen and the eternal.” The wrath or the vitu- 
peration of offended journals cannot seriously disturb us, 
divert our course, or induce us to withhold the truth that 
seems to us necessary to be told. 


Art. I1.—The Family. By Rev. Aveuste Ricue, Priest 
of St. Sulpice. Translated from the French by Mrs. 
J. SADUIER. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1875 
pp. 147. 


TuouGH bound as a volume, and very handsomely printed 
and done up, this is really only a small tract intended for 
gratuitous circulation among the people by the charitable 
and well-to-do. But, if of small dimensions, it is not of small 
importance. It treats in a worthy manner a great subject. 
The family, not the individual, is the social unit: indeed it is 
not only the basis of society, but society itself; and as is the 
family, so is society. If society is constituted by the family, 
the family i is constituted by marriage, and marriage dem: anils 
sanctity, unity, and indissolubility: three things which it 
lacked in the pagan world, and which it lacks also in the 
modern world, in proportion as the modern world ceases to 
ve Catholic. 

Social corruption, whether ancient or modern, begins in 
the family, and the corruption of the family carries with it 
the ruin of society, and of all that deserves the name of 
civilization. The renowntd nations of antiquity went out 
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with the family: it is to the restoration of the family, the 
assertion and maintenance of the sanctity, unity, and indis- 
solubility of marriage by Christianity, that modern nations 
chiefly owe the moral greatness which they possess, or but 
lately possessec ed. The family received a fatal blow from the 
Reformers in the sixteenth century, who began by denying 
the indissolubility of marriage, and soon proceeded to deny 
its sacramental character, and, therefore, its sanctity. From 
1 sacrament, therefore a religious institution, marriage, in all 
Protestant states, was early reduced to a mere civil 
contract ; and consequently withdrawn from the authority of 
the Church and placed under that of the civil power. No 
Protestant nation or sect holds marriage to be either a 
sacrament or indissoluble; and there is no one that does not 
permit polygamy, not simultaneous polygamy it may be, but 
actual polygamy, in permitting the divorced man or woman 
to marry while the husband or the wife from whom he or she 
is divorced, is still living. The Reformers therefore de- 
stroyed or prepared the way for the destruction alike of the 
sanctity, the unity, and indissolubility of marriage, and 
placed marriage on the lowest plane on which it existed in 
the pagan nations. Hence we need not be surprised to find 
modern society, especially in non-Catholic nations, become, 
or rapidly becoming, as corrupt as it anciently was in the 
pagan empire. 

M. l’Abbé Riche in this little tract shows us very well 
what this corruption of the family and of society was under 
paganism, and we commend his sketch of the family under 
paganism to our strong-minded women and our Women’s 
Rights men and advocates of divorce ad libitum, or so-called 
Free Love. We make an extract :— 


‘Tn order to form to ourselves a just idea of the family before Christi- 
anity, it is always in Roman civilization, and at its best epoch, that 
we shall study it. Let us see, therefore, what marriage then was, and 
in what respective conditions father, mother, and child lived. 

‘* There were at that period, in usage as well as in law, two sorts of 
marriages, the patrician and the plebeian marriage. Originally the 
former was almost always made by confarreation ; that is to say, by a 
religious ceremony in which was offered far, or flour bread, which 
was intended to give to the union of the spouses a character of duration 
and stability. The latter, which was the more common, and became 
subsequently almost the only mode by which spouses were legally 
united, was the marriage by coemption, that is to say, a revnlar pur- 
chase. By this marriage the husband bought the wife, w rally 
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speaking, became his slave. She was sold by her father, or guardian, 
in presence of five witnesses. It is true that this sale was rather 
symbolical than real, since the price of the woman sold was only an 
as, one of the smallest Roman coins; but its effects were none the 
less positive, for the husband thereby acquired over his wife a com- 
plete right of ownership. In fact, he could abandon her as he had 
acquired her, and he had even the right to lend her, precisely like a 
piece of household furniture, the use of Which one would give up for 
atime. With that power and those rights, the most moderate use the 
man could make of them was simply to repudiate his wife. But in 
that case she would not recover her liberty. She only returned to 
her father’s tutelage or that of her nearest relation. 

‘¢ As to slaves, we have elsewhere said that there was no marriage for 
them. Their union was not recognized, and, the legislator regarding 
it only as the transitory and fortuitous coupling of animals, the fruit 
thereof naturally reverted to the master of their person. 

‘* Tt is easy to understand that marriage established on these bases 
offered no solid security to society for the propagation and mainte- 
nance of families; and, in fact, tow yards the latter times of the re public 
the citizens became so disgusted with it, and the population became 
thereby so seriously imperilled, that a whole system of legislation was 
found necessary in order to encourage marriage and punish celibacy. 
Such was the origin of the Pappian laws, which held a considerable 
place in Roman legislation till the reform of morals introduced by 
Christianity rendered them useless. 

‘* Another cause of the dissolution of the family in ancient times was 
divorce. Inthe thought of the legislators themselves marriage was 
only considered as an association which was to last as long as the 
parties agreed together. It was thought that, where a good under- 
standing no longer existed, there was no longer any possible com- 
panionship; and hence it was concluded that, to prevent this evil, it 
Was requisite that a marriage which had become nothing more than a 
disunioa, might be legally dissolved. These ideas had so prevailed 
that divorce and polygamy were universally authorized by legislation 
among the different nations of antiquity. The Indians, the Thracians, 
the Persians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, had admitted them into their 
moral code; and in the latter times of the republic and the empire 
the Romans had carried divorce to the most shameful lengths of im- 
morality and corruption. 

‘* Divorce must not be confounded with Repudiation. The former 
was the dissolution of the patrician marriage, and the latter was that 
of the plebeian marriage. Divorce was an act between free persons 
equal in rights, and it might be demanded by one or the other of the 
parties. Repudiation was an act of master to slave, and it never came 
but from the master; that is to say, from the husband. Divorce 
recalled by its very name the independence of those who had a right 
to have recourse to it. It signified separation of the parties, who went 
each their own way in consequence of the incompatibility of their 
temper or of their habits. This separation had to be established and 
perfected in a manner as authentic as the marriage itself. Hence the 
intervention of the ministers of religion was again necessary, because 
they alone could unbind what they had bound together, and that confar- 
reation had to be destroyed by diffarreation. As to the marriage by 
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ccemption, which was that of the great majority, its annulment was 
extremely simple. Concluded in the form of a sale, it was nullified by 
a sale, or, rather, by a purchase. The wife had been, as the juris- 
consults said, mancipaied ; that is to say, bought by her father or her 
guardian. He who had bought her—her husband—mancipated her 
in turn as a slave whom he no longer wanted. Only it was those 
who had first sold her who bought her back; or, to speak more 
exactly, she was given back to them as she had been purchased—by 
a sham sale. 

‘* Divorce was a serious act, and it necessarily had, in the limits of 
the law, an irrevocable character. But it was not so with repudiation. 
In that case it was a master who did what he would with his slave. 
He took her, he left her, and no one had a right to call him to 
account for his caprices. For the rest, incompatibility of temper 
and barrenness were, with adultery, the principal causes of repudia- 
tion and of divorce, or, at least, they were those that were formally 
pleaded in such separations. 

‘*So much being said, it must be remarked that divorce no more 
than repudiation prevented a wife from marrying again as soon as she 
wished. When morals had reached the last degree of corruption, 
this right was so abused that separations appeared as an inevitable and 
quite natural consequence of marriage. Under the reign of the 
emperors there were many women of the first families of Rome who 
might, so to say, have counted their years, not by the number of the 
consuls, but by that of their husbands. It had come to the point 
that wives had also acquired the right of divorcing, even in the 
absence of their husbands; and it happened to more than one hus- 
band, on returning home after a long journey, to find in his house 
only the wife of-another. Evidently, as Martial observed, the woman 
who married so many times and so easily was not married: she was 
an adulteress by law. That which set the plebeians, moreover, quite 
at their ease in this regard, was the conduct of the patricians and of 
the emperors themselves. When Augustus, for example, was seen to 
put away his first wife, to take from Tiberius Nero his wife, who was 
on the point of becoming a mother; when men like Mecenas, Cicero, 
and other grave personages, were subsequently seen to act in this 
manner with the same facility, people thought themselves sufficiently 
authorized to walk in their footsteps. Hence the slightest motives 
really sufficed to bring about a separation between spouses. Advanced 
age, some slight illness, a passing infirmity, or simply satiety, was 
enough to cause divorce or repudiation. Now, with such principles 
and such monstrous abuses, it is easy to infer to what degree of deprav- 
ity morals must have fallen. There was no more marriage, and con- 
sequently no more family. It was a universal debauch.” (‘' The 


9° 


Family ’—pp. 21-33). 


The abbé is very correct in his statements and just in his 
reflections, but he is not very profound, and, like not a few 
French abbés, not remarkable for his breadth of mind. The 
religious or patrician marriage, and which was forbidden to 
plebs or plebeians, was doubtless a reminiscence of the patri- 
archal marriage, though much disfigured. The authority of 
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the pater-familias, among the Romans, over his wife, children, 
and slaves, differed not essentially from the authority of the 
Biblical patriarchs; and even Jacob purchased his wives, 
serving their father Laban seven years for Lia, and another 
seven years for Rachel. The authority was legitimate and 
unobjectionable, as long as it was tempered by conjugal and 
parental affection. The abbé, or his translator, would seem 
to confound the plebs with the populace, or the poorer and 
lower class. Niebuhr has corrected this very common notion. 
They were not seldom as noble as the patricians, and not 
seldom even richer, as the great Marian family proves. Nor 
did the plebs complain because they were not permitted to 
intermarry with patrician families, as is commonly supposed. 
The struggle between the plebs and patricians, which at 
one time threatened to be so disastrous to the city, bore no 
resemblance to a struggle between the democracy and the 
aristocracy. There was a proletarian class in Rome, clamor- 
ing for bread and the circus, or shows, but no democratic 
ciass, from Romulus to Augustulus, that we have ever been 
able to discover. The plebs were denizens of Rome, but 
owning or owned by no part of the sacred territory 
surveyed and marked by the god Terminus, to which all 
political power in the city was attached; they had no voice 
in public affairs, though forced to bear their share, and 
often more than their share, i in the public burdens. They 
complained of this, and also that they were denied the rites 
of religious marriage, or marriage by confarreation. That 
marriage by coemption became very general under the em- 
perors is, perhaps, owing to the almost total extinction of 
the old patrici an families. If we recollect our history 
aright, they were reduced from the three hundred families 
under the kings to fifty under Augustus. 

We do not think the authority of the pater-fumilias was 
productive of evil in the beginning, for women and children, 
as well as servants, need a master’: and, indeed, Christianity 
makes the man the head of the woman, and imposes only 
moral restrictions on his power. The abbé could have 
known little of the United States, especially in the Northern, 
Western, and Middle States, where parental and marital 
authority has, except with a few old-fashioned people, 
hardly any existence. The evil of the patriarchal system 
began with the apostasy from the patriarchal religion. As 

31 
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long as men worshipped God and observed his law, the 
moral and religious restraints, together with a tender and 
loving disposition always nurtured by true religion, afforded 
ample protection for the wife, the children, and the servants ; 
far more ample than the civil law now affords, if we may believe 
the reports of our criminal and police courts. But when men 
apostatized, fell into barbarism, became a prey to selfishness, 
cruelty, and luxury, the parental and marital authority, as 
every other species of authority, was more or less grossly 
abused, for with religion went the sanctity, unity, and in- 
dissolubility of marriage. 

We extract also what the learned abbé says of the 
‘‘ Condition of the Woman in the Pagan Family :—” 


‘¢ What we have hitherto said of the state of the woman in marriage 
may already give us an idea of her abasement and degradation; but 
all is not yet told. I know not whether it is to be attributed to the 
primitive traditions, which blamed the woman as the cause of the 
original fall; but certain it is that pagan antiquity never considered 
woman as the equal of man, and that it even placed her in a degree of 
inferiority that is only explained by a deeply-rooted contempt. ‘The 
souls of men shall be punished in the second generation by passing 
into the body of a woman,’ said Plato, ‘and in the third by passing 
into that of a brute.’ 

‘* According to these ideas it is not surprising to find woman every- 
where and always under the tutelage of man. Before her marriage, 
in the family, she was the property of her father, and consequently 
under a tutelage which no majority destroyed ; and after her marriage 
that tutelage continued without anywise changing her dependence. In 
fact, whether she was married, as a patrician, by confarreation, taking 
the title of matron, and then she was freed personally from her hus- 
band only by remaining under the tutelage of her father or grand- 
father; or she became subject to her husband,'and then it was the 
latter who became not only her tutor or guardian, but her absolute 
master. The wife had, however, the title of mother of family, even 
when she had no children; but that title merely signified that she was 
the mother of the slaves of the house. In fact as in law, she was 
never mistress of herself. In relation to her husband she had only 
the rank of a daughter, and when she became a mother it was only to 
remain the sister, consanguinea, of her own children. For the rest, in 
one case as in the other, she was deprived of the right of property, or 
at least possessed it only in the way of a child; for her goods were 
always under the guardianship of her husband or her father. 

‘* This inexorable subjection of the woman to the man ceased not even 
at the death of the husband. Before his death the latter had a right 
to give his wife a tutor of his own choice; and when he did not do so 
the widow fell back again, quite naturally, under the guardianship of 
her father or her nearest male relative, as before her marriage. 

‘It is needless to add that, with such usages and under such legis- 
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lation, the mother had no authority over her own children. We have 
already said that she shared all their dependence, in relation to those 
under whose guardianship she lived, and consequently all right was 
denied her. 

‘In fine, the woman passed her whole life in the slavery of man. 
The property of her father before her marriage, the property of her 
husband after her marriage, she became again, in her widowhood, 
the property of her nearest relative, or of a tutor chosen by her hus- 
band; that is to say, she passed from hand to hand, like any other 
property, and she could belong to all without ever belonging to 
herself, 

‘**In this state of personal abasement, it is easy to understand that 
the wife would seek some desperate indemnity; and, as she found no 
other compensation within her reach than that of sensual pleasure, it 
was not surprising that she should rush into it with avidity. This was 
precisely what happened. Luxury when it was possible, refinement in 
all voluptuousness,—these became the grand business of life with the 
woman of civilized antiquity. And, as voluptuousness is selfish, even 
to cruelty, it came to pass that the woman, the slave of her husband 
or her tutor, took acruel pleasure in exercising her tyranny over the 
slaves who were subject to her. 

‘*Even at this period of effeminacy, of sensuality, and of luxury, 
in which we live, itis difficult to figure to ourselves how far excesses 
of this kind were earried in the world of pagan women. We shall 
not attempt to remove the veil of history that hides so much corrup- 
tion. The heart heaves with disgust in presence of those revolting 
monstrosities. But how can we believe the voluptuousness of the 
pagan woman, hercruelty to her slaves, even on the testimony of the 
most reliable histcrians ? 

‘In the time of the Roman republic a law had been passed forbid- 
ding women garments of divers colors, chariots, and games; but this 
law, Oppia, was obliged to yield to the ever-increasing demands of the 
matrons, and it was abolished twenty years after its promulgation. 
Then, as if to indemnify themselves, the women gave themselves up 
to the most frantic excesses of luxury. A free woman devoted her 
whole time to jress, banquets, and diversions; and she had then a 
whole crowd of slaves to wait upon her. There were, especially, 
cosmetists, whose business it was to prepare and apply pastes, oint- 
ments, and perfumes of every kind, to hide natural defects and give 
some artificisl beauty. Besides these there were ornamenters, whose 
functions weve the arranging of their mistresses in their rich garments. 
Finally, the patrician lady had at her command a whole troop of 
slaves, whcse duty it was to drive her chariot, to carry her, to follow 
and to pretede her, and to run any and everywhere at the slightest 
sign of her will or her caprice. 

‘It was sid proverbially that the Roman ladies were a year at their 
toilet. Hence they coquettishly admitted their friends during the 
labor of certain details of their toilet. Then woe to the giddy or 
awkward slaves who did not immediately comply with the wishes of 
their misxess ! A prompt and terrible punishment instantly reminded 
them of ill that was required of them. The patrician had no hesita- 
tion in finging at their head whatever came to her hand. She even 
went so ‘ar as to throw herself upon them and strike them, pulling 
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their hair, and tearing their face with her nails) Some were seen to 
carry their fury still farther, for they armed themselves with long 
needles, wherewith they cruelly pricked their victims till the blood 
came. There were women who required that their slaves should wait 
on them naked to the waist, so as to chastise them the more easily. 
Many even carried cruelty so far as to have public executioners brought 
to their house to lash with whips and leathem thongs the body of 
these poor servants, whom they caused to be bound to a post or hung 
up by the hair; and that under their own eyes, and whilst they were 
having themselves scented with the most-delicious perfumes. It was 
only when the executioner’s strength began to fail, that the matron 
thought of putting an end to the torments of her victims. She then 
drove them from her presence, 

‘*This is what was done in Rome under the emperors publicly, 
and without any one raising his voice to denounce such infamous con- 
duct. It is the historians and satirists of the period who have trans- 
mitted them to us; but from the manner in which they relate them, it 
is easy to infer that they considered them only as mere exaggerations. 
Conscience had nothing to do in the matter, nor justice neither. It 
was a caprice that had passed into the usages of a people who had 
many others more monstrous. 

‘* With all these refinements of luxury and of cruelty, woman found 
herself degraded so low that she strove to raise herself, exteriorly, by 
jewels of the greatest price. Patrician ladies were covered with gold; 
strings of emeralds and all sorts of precious stones and jewels hung 
from their neck, and were wound around their waist; their hands 
were loaded with rings enriched with precious stones; and on their 
arms, as well as their wrists, they wore golden bracelets fashioned like 
serpents, weighing as much as from six to ten Roman pounds. 

‘It was, nevertheless, in vain that woman souglt to raise herself 
from her degradation. She was so despised by public opinion that 
debauchery itself had become disgusted with the refinement of her 
voluptuousness. Yes, she who was created to be the companion of 
man, was no longer thought worthy of being even the sport of his 
passions. And so it came to pass that man himself came to prostitute 
himself in her place to unnatural abominations, whic} were at length 
considered as nowise disgraceful, so common had they become.” (Ibid., 


pp. 33-46. 


The author sometimes mistakes effects for causes, but, in 
general, his account of the condition of the woman in the 
pagan family is correct, only we are inclined tc think that 
he exaggerates this notion of property attached to the 
woman. Undoubtedly the law held her to be the property, 
as a daughter, of her father, and as a wife, the property 

her husband; but if not of the slave class, she was 
not properly the slave of either. Doubtless the evil law 
permitted the father to sell his daughter, and the husband 
to sell or lend his wife; but the sale of the daughter 
to a husband, the abbé himself says, was a sham sale, a legal 
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fiction, and we do not find that the husband sold his wife as 
a chattel. We remember only one instance of a husband 
lending his wife to his friend, that of the elder Cato; and we 
do not find his act spoken of with commendation, or as one 
of frequent occurrence. We suppose the pagans had, till 
they reached the last stages of corruption, under the Cesars, 
the ordinary affection for wife and children. We believe 
the tyranny of man over woman in the pagan world has 
been very much exaggerated, as it is now under modern 
Gentilism. Woman’s tyranny over man is as great as his 
over her; and if he is the more brutal of the two, she 
understands better than he how to gamble on his love for 
her. We do not sympathize with the abbé in his talk about 
the independence of woman and her equality to man. She 
has all the moral and religious rights that he has, and is, 
morally and spiritually, his equal; but in the family she is 
subordinated to him as her head, as Christ is the head of 
the Church. The abbé knows and concedes it, but he uses 
expressions which are too favorable to the Women’s Rights 
movement, as we have sometimes found the illustrious Bishop 
of Orléans himself doing. 

The real cause of the dissolution of the family under 
paganism was, first, the apostasy of the Gentiles, their nation- 
alism, their de ‘sertion of the worship of God, their impure 
and abominable superstitions, and gross idolatries: and, 
second, the toleration of divorce and repudiation. The corrup- 
tion of religion carries with it the corruption of everything 
else, the family, the state, education, and natural society itself. 
Where purity of faith and worship is wanting, every species 
of moral purity is wanting. Man cannot live as a natural man 
alone, or, as the ancients said, “ according to nature,” for he 
is under a gracious Providence, and must alw ays either rise 
by grace above nature, or, by satanic influence, fall below it. 
If he worships not God, he worships the devil. The pagans 
gave up the worship of God, and worshipped the devil 
in his place :—* All the gods of the heathen are devils,” 
the Scriptures tell us, and the great effort of the modern 
world, especially of the sects, is to rehabilitate them. The 
abbé, from the corruption of the pagan family and society, 
would prove the devilish character of the pagan religion, and, 
therefore, the moral necessity of Christianity. This is all 
well, and is, no doubt, a legitimate method of treating the 
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question; but, for ourselves, we prefer a briefer and more 
comprehensive line of argument. The method we prefer is, 
to begin by showing that Christianity expresses the normal 
order of all the Creator’s works, both natural and super- 
natural, and then to conclude at once that any deviation from 
the Christian law, either in faith or worship, is itseif moral 
corruption. Even Catholics are too apt to forget that 
Christianity expresses the normal order of the universe; that 
man is created and exists for the supernatural; that nature 
never suffices for nature, and that man has, in the present 
providence, no natural end, no natural beatitude; and that 
consequently all so-called natural virtues are imperfect, and 
require to be supplemented, completed, or transfigured by the 
supernatural. 

No doubt, the natural order is distinguishable from the 
Christian order, but only as the initial is distinguishable 
from the teleological,—the beginning from the end. Yet, the 
Christian order in its full sense comprehends both the natural 
and the supernatural, for all things have been created and 
are sustained ad Christum no less than ad Verbum. The 
Christian is the normal order of the universe, and no life is 
a true and well-ordered life that is not conformed to the 
Christian order, or the law of Christ. Hence the destructive 
nature of heresy, infidelity, and apostasy. Heresy mutilates 
the law, and transfers the authority, whose will the law 
expresses, from Christ, who is God, to man, and places it in 
the human will; for the word heresy means choice. The 
heretic is therefore one who chooses his own religion, and, 
of course, in obeying it obeys only himself, that is to say, 
performs no act of obedience at all. Hence. the reason why 
we always find heretics, that is, sectarians, proud, arrogant, 
conceited, and overbearing, never truly gentle, meek, and 
humble. Humility is the root of every Christian virtue, and 
heresy and humility never go together. Infidel,-with Catholic 
theologians, means an unbaptized person, one who has never 
received the faith in Christian baptism; but, with Protestant 
theologians, and generally in our English-speaking world, 
means one who denies the Divinity of Christ, and all 
divine revelation. He may bea Deist, a Pantheist, or an 
Atheist. Infidelity, therefore, in Christian communities, is 
coincident with apostasy. It is a total rejection of the 
Christian order, and, therefore, the normal order of the uni- 
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verse, and is to be marked as the enemy of God, and of all 
truth and goodness. 

Heresy, which is a species of infidelity in our English 
sense, and does not in principle differ from it, has come, in 
nearly all modern societies, to be looked upon as blameless, if 
not as praiseworthy, since Christianity itself has come to 
be looked upon as a mere theory or a mere opinion, with no 
moral character of its own, obligatory, if at all, only on those 
who accept it. But this is a sad error, and is seen to be so, 
the moment the Christian order is understood to be, identically, 
the normal order of the universe, the moral law of creation, 
without which nothing in creation has any reason of existence, 
any sense or meaning, or real life. Christ is the light, and 
the light is the life of the world. You cannot reject Cath- 
olicity and fall back on a generic Christianity, as the Reformers 
dreamed they could; for, as separate or distinguished from 
the Catholic Church, there is no Christianity. You cannot 
reject Christianity and fall back on nature, for Christianity 
includes both the natural and the supernatural and their 
dialectic union, and nature demands it for its own significance 
and fultilment. 

The errors of Calvinists and Jansenists, who suppress 
nature in order to make way for grace, have doubtless led our 
theologians to place the greatest possible emphasis on the 
distinction between the natural and the supernatural, and to 
give the greatest prominence possible, without absolute error, 
to the natural. They have dwelt less on the fact that the 
natural and the supernatural form, in the divine decree, but 
one dialectic whole, are only parts of one universal order,—so 
as not to seem to favor the Calvinistic and Jansenistic 
heresy,—than might otherwise have been desirable. But we 
think that the synthesis of nature and grace, or the dialectic 
relation of the natural and the supernatural as parts of one 
uniform whole, may now be brought out without any danger 
of favoring that monstrous heresy ; and it seems to us neces- 
sary to do it in order to meet the pernicious error of those 
who imagine that they can find a standing-place for reason 
and science outside of the Christian order,—the enemies we 
have now chiefly to war against ; and against whom we have 
hitherto waged a less successful war than we might and 
should have done. We must prove to them that the Chris- 
tian order is catholic, and intrinsic in the universe, and that 
outside of it, there is and can be no ground to stand on. 
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But to return from this digression, or from these necessary 
explanations rather. Once established that the Christian order 
is the normal order of the universe, we have no difficulty 
in proving that apostasy, or a departure from it, necessarily 
throws the apostate nations out of order, and plunges them 
into a moral chaos. The corruption of the pagan family 
and of pagan society resulted, as we have said in the fore- 
going article, from the rejection of the Catholic religion 
repre esented by the patriarchs, and the adoption in its place 
of Gentilism, or, as we say in modern times, nationalism and 
sectarism. The more immediate cause of the corruption 
of the family was not the tyranny of the husband and father, 
nor the slavery of the wife and children, but the denial of 
the indissolubility and sanctity of marriage. These things 
followed as the effects of that denial. The corruption 
followed as a necessary consequence of the rejection of mar- 
riage as founded in the Christian order, that is, as founded 
in the order of nature and grace; and we see the same con- 
sequences follow in the modern nations that make marriage « 
civil contract, and dissoluble, with permission to the parties 


divorced to marry again. These nations destroy the sanctity, 
the unity, and the indissolubility of marriage, therefore the 
Christian family itself as established in the Christian order. 
The corruption of general society follows as a necessary con- 
sequence of the dissolution of the family. 

We extract here what the author says of the position of 
the child under paganism :— 


‘* By the condition of the woman in the pagan family it is easy to 
imagine what must have been the fate of the child. It was another 
slave, over whom the head of the family exercised the right of full 
ownership. 

“In Rome, in the best days of her civilization, every child immediately 
after its birth was laid on the ground at its father’s feet. If the latter 
took it up, it was understood that he recognized it and consented to 
preserve its life. But if, on the contrary, he left it at his feet, it was 
understood that he abandoned it. They then took it and left it exposed 
in some public place, without troubling themselves any more about it. 
Thus deserted, the unfortunate creature had little chance of any other 
fate than to die of cold or hunger, or be devoured by dogs. Its lot 
was sometimes worse still, for enterprising beggars had a right to 
take possession of it and mutilate it, in order to obtain alms from 
public commiseration. 

‘*In the best conditions of family life the child so remained the 
property of his father, that the latter was nowise accountable to the 
law for the use he made of him. In fact, the paternal right which 
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Romulus had rendered common to the patricians and plebeians, 
permitted fathers to put their children in prison, to have them beaten 
with rods, to load them with irons, to send them to the country to till 
the soil, to sell them as slaves, and also to have them put to death, even 
though they had occupied the very highest positions, and had rendered 
the most signal services to the republic. 

‘¢We may add that this absolute power of the father over his child 
was not exclusively proper to the Romans. It was admitted in the 
legislation of all nations; and it was barely a few philosophers who 
gave utterance to some equivocal protests, which no one heeded in the 
affairs of life. ‘As to the Roman legislators in particular,’ says 
Sextus Empiricus, ‘they had rendered the condition of children 
absolutely like to that of the slaves; and fathers were masters of their 
goods, until they had emancipated them, in the same way that they 
emancipated their slaves.’ 

‘*Tn the time of the emperors, it is true, the rigor of the ancient legis- 
lation was softened by some iaws restrictive of parental authority; but 
these new laws were rather an appeal to paternal pity than a real 
repression, since they were ratified by no fixed penalty. To magis- 
trates only did it belong to pronounce on grave crimes; but as there 
was here question of an abuse of power tolerated by past ages, and 
which was still found in accordance with the ideas of the time, people 
easily shut their eyes: and so it was that paternal authority might 
becume with impunity the most cruel of tyrannies. 

-*Even under the sway of the most beneficent laws in favor of 
children, the father had still the right to sell his new-born child in 
a vase of necessity, of which he was the principal judge; and, if he 
found no purchaser, there was nothing to prevent him from getting rid 
of it by exposing it in some lonely place. 

‘* What adds still more to the despotism of this abuse of paternal 
authority is the extension the law gave as to the persons who were 
subject to it. In fact, this authority extended not only to all the chil- 
dren born of an actual marriage, together with adopted children and 
wards, but it applied also to the children or grandchildren who were 
born of the marriage of sons or grandsons. It reached even to 
daughters-in-law, married or emancipated, who thus became, as it 
were, the daughters of their husbands, and thereby remained, so to 
say, the granddaughters of their fathers-in-law. The law could not 
recognize the authority of a son in a family over his wife and 
children, because, it said, he should be master of himself to exercise 
power over another; and that he was not. 

‘¢In short, the pagan marriage was, therefore, only a union by which 
the woman passed into the tutelage of a husband when she did not 
remain under that of her father. With the full liberty of divorce, this 
union had no other security for stability than the caprice of the mar- 
ried couple. Thence came a fearful corruption of morals, and trouble 
and confusion in families. In these conditions, established or tolerated 
by the laws, the woman and the child were veritable slaves, subject, 
body and goods, to the despotism of the husband or father. In a 
word, women and children were, as slaves, the free property of a 
master; and the latter, husband or father as he might be, could use and 
abuse them as he would the furniture of his house. Such was the 
family in antiquity, when Jesus Christ appeared on earth.” (Jbid.,— 
pp. 47-54.) 
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Under the patriarchal system, and even under the Jewish, 
the authority of the father over the child was in most respects 
as great as it was under paganism; but its exercise, as we 
have said in the case of the wife, was tempered, not only by 
natural affection, but by the teaching, the precepts, and the 
discipline of the Catholic religion, which, we must remember, 
was held alike by the patriarchs and the synagogue. The 
faith of the patriarchs and of the Jews was the same with 
ours, only they believed in Christ who was to come, and we in 
Christ who has come. Catholic means universal in time as 
well as in space, and the Catholic religion was always and 
everywhere, and ever will be, the one only religion of the 
people of God: and God has always had a people on earth, and 
always will have to the end of time. The Gentiles, when 
they broke away from unity, and became dispersed over the 
earth, carried with them many reminiscences of the patriar- 
chal religion, and retained many of the provisions of primitive 
legislation, which, however, they retained only in a fragmen- 
tary state, and often and sadiy abused. The autharity of the 
father over the child under paganism was retained from the 
primitive legislation, and never annulled either by the syn- 
agogue or the Church, though provisions restricting its exer- 
cise and guarding against its abuse were adopted in both. 

Paganism had its point of departure in the true religion, 
in the primitive constitution of society and the primitive 
legislation, that is to say, in the patriarchal tradition, which 
it gradually perverted, corrupted, mutilated, and not unfre- 
quently travestied, as Protestantism does the tradition of the 
Church ; only in several respects Protestantism retains less of 
Catholic principle than did paganism. Paganism retained 
nearly all the principles of the primitive tradition, but rejected, 
lost, or perverted its doctrines; Protestantism, in some of its 
forms, retains many of its doctrines, but rejects, loses, or per- 
verts its principles. The principle of parental authority be- 
longed to the patriarchal tradition, which was of divine origin; 
but paganism misapplied, perverted, or exaggerated it, the 
later developments of Protestantism tend to deny it, and one of 
the greatest evils of modern non-Catholic society is the lack 
of family government, the practical emancipation of the child 
from parental authority. It is necessary, therefore, as in the 
_ case of marital authority, in pointing out the perversions 
and abuses of parental authority under paganism, to take 
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care not to attack or impair the principle itself, and thus 
destroy the very basis of filial respect and obedience. 

The father among the Romans,—the most cruel people of 
which history gives us any account, and from whom were 
derived the barbarous and cruel practices of the barbarous 
ages of modern society, commonly supposed to have been intro- 
duced by the Germanic conquerors of the empire,—had the 
power of life and death over the child, and if he refused to 
say to the new-born infant, “Live,” it was exposed. This 
was bad enough; but while in modern society infants are no 
longer exposed, they are, to a fearful extent, murdered even 
before they are born, which is far worse. Feeticide is to us 
more shocking than infant exposure; nor less revolting is 
another practice that obtains to an alarming extent, which 
we name not. We think also that the undue license enjoyed 
by children in non-Catholic society in modern times is a 
greater social evil than the alleged tyranny of the father 
under ancient paganism. The Abbé Riche does not seem to 
be fully aware of the fearful corruption and degradation of 
the family in our modern non-Catholic communities. The 
corruption and degradation of the family have gone farther 
than he supposes, and, if they are not as universal as under 
Greek and Roman paganism, they are as deep and damning 
in their more limited sphere. 

It was with great difficulty the Church succeeded in 
bringing society practically up to the observance of Christian 
marriage, on which the family depends; and it is sad to 
think that for over three hundred years it has been warred 
against in one form or another by all the enemies of Cath- 
olicity,—let us say in plain words, by all the enemies of the 
papacy. The Protestant Reformation denied its sacramental 
character, made it a civil contract, and dissoluble as any 
other civil contract by the civil authority on conditions pre- 
scribed by itself. It thus denied its sanctity, that it is semper 
res sacra,—always a sacred thing, as Pére Martin maintains, 
denied its indissolubility, and by authorizing not only divorce, 
but the husband or wife divorced to marry again during the 
lifetime of the other party, it practically denied its unity, 
and authorized what the Abbé Riche calls ‘successive 
polygamy,” not different in principle from the simultaneous 
polygamy as practised by the Mormons, and which, indeed, 
Luther and the leading Protestant ministers sanctioned, at 
least, in the case of Philip, Landgrave of Hesse. 
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At first Protestants allowed divorce only in the case of 
adultery, and permitted only the innocent party to marry 
again during the lifetime of the other party; but other 
causes, as time went on, such as desertion, cruelty, incom- 
patibility of temper, etc., were added, and deemed sufticient 
for dissolving the marriage bond; and in most Protestant 
states both parties, the guilty as well as the innocent, are 
now allowed to form new marriage relations. In some of the 
States of our American Union divorce is almost ad libitum, 
and really for no other reason than that the parties, one or both 
of them, wish to form a new partnership. The Church allows 
a divorce a mensa et toro, for adultery, desertion, and extreme 
cruelty, but divorce a vinculo matrimoniit never; and in no 
case is either party free to marry while the other is living. 
Our Lord allows the separation from bed and board, but does 
not free the parties from the marriage bond, and neither 
party can marry another without committing adultery. So 
we read in the New Testament; but Protestants, though 
professing, in season and out of season, to take the Bible as 
their rule of faith and practice, hold it of no more authority 
than last year’s almanac, unless it supports their opinions or 
favors their inclinations. ‘The more advanced party among 
them admit no matrimonial bond in any proper sense at all, 
but contend that the parties should be free to come together 
and to separate according to their mutual pleasure or con- 
venience. The Women’s Rights movement inaugurated by 
Mary Wollstonecraft, after some sad experiments in Free- 
Love, married to William Godwin, was and is with its leaders 
a movement against the laws of Christian marriage, and 
therefore against the family. The demand for women 
suffrage has for its object the abolition of all marriage laws, 
and there is no logical standing between divorce a vinculo, as 
asserted by all Protestants, and what goes by the name of 
Free-Love. We know no class of professed reformers who do 
not make war directly or indirectly on Christian mar riage, and 
consequently on the family, and therefore on society itself. 

The demand for divorce a vinculo, which logically involves 
divorce ad libitum, is based on the assumption that the sole 
object of marriage, or cohabitation of the man and woman, is 
the mutual happiness or pleasure of the cohabiting couple, 
and that, when it ceases to effect that object, it should be 
dissolved, and each party be free to choose a new partner. 
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There is in it no thought of the child. But the family consists 
of the husband, the wife, and the child; and the chief object 
of Christian marriage is the procreation and proper rearing 
of children, which is paramount to the mutual happiness 
or pleasure of the parents. This end is overlooked; and the 
duties of the parent to the child are impracticable, and 
cannot be properly discharged without the permanence of 
the family. We all know the sad calamity it is to the children 
when the Christian father or Christian mother is taken from 
them by death while they are yet young; and the still more 
distressing calamity when both are removed, and the children 
are made complete orphans and thrown on the care of 
strangers. Yet the separation by divorce a vinculo of the 
parents is a greater calamity still, and leaves the children 
worse off than simple orphans. Divorce breaks up the family 
as effectually as death ; and parents separated by divorce are 
as incapable of bringing up their children as if they were 
actually dead. 

The advocates of Free-Love are aware of this, and conse- 
quently contemplate measures, which will either prevent 
children from being born, or, if by some mischance they happen 
to be born, that will relieve the parents of all care of them :— 
the state must provide nurses for them, and provide for their 
bringing up and maintenance till they are able to do for 
themselves, somewhat on the plan recommended by Plato in his 
“* Republic.” Our Women’s Rights women complain bitterly of 
the burden of childbearing, and of the woman’s being obliged 
to spend the best years of her life in the drudgery of house- 
hold cares, and of bringing up a whole brood of children. 
It is masculine tyranny that dooms her to it, from which 
woman suffrage and eligibility would soon emancipate her. 
They forget that it was to this she was doomed by a higher 
Power than that of man. It is the original penalty pro- 
nounced upon her for suffering herself to be seduced by the 
serpent, and for seducing her husband. In vain does she 
struggle against the irreversible laws of God:—‘ To the 
woman he. said, I will multiply thy sorrows, and thy con- 
ceptions; in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children, and thou 
shalt be under thy husband’s power, and he shall have 
dominion over thee.” (Gen. iii, 16.) 

The evil of the doctrine that the marriage tie is dissoluble, 
does not end here. The admitted fact that it is dissoluble, has 
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a very deleterious effect on both parents and children even 
when no actual dissolution takes place. Knowing that the 
marriage may be dissolved, that it is not necessarily for life, 
the husband and wife are indisposed to make the best of an 
ill-assorted marriage, and refuse to make those mutual con- 
cessions to each other’s infirmities of temper, so necessary to a 
harmonious union between them. They are rather disposed 
to exaggerate them into causes of real alienation. Each 
becomes more irritated at the other, and petty faults, which 
should be overlooked or forgotten as soon as committed, are 
magnified, by being brooded over, into unpardonable offences, 
and the marriage becomes a source of constant irritation, dis- 
cord, and wretchedness ; whereas, if from the first it had been 
understood and felt that the union is absolutely indissoluble 
save by death, the parties would have studied to adjust 
themselves to each other, to cultivate habits of mutual for- 
bearance, and taken care not to magnify, nor to dwell on such 
little disagreements as may, and are almost certain from time 
to time to arise between parties not perfect or free from 
human passion and frailty. The wife yields to the husband 
without a murmur, even when he is unreasonably exacting ; 
and the husband shows himself indulgent, even to the whims 
and caprices of his wife. So the union is made the best of, 
and mutual forbearance ripens into mutual love, and makes 
the parties, both for their own sake and the sake of their 
children, dread nothing so much as a separation. 

But the discord between the parents, the lack of mutual 
respect of husband and wife, which we encounter in most 
non-Catholic families, when we are permitted to see behind 
the curtain, and which is greater in proportion to the facility 
with which divorces can be obtained, has a terrible effect 
in destroying filial respect, filial love, and filial obedience. 
Children are keen-sighted; and the father cannot fail to honor 
the wife and the mother, or the wife and the mother to respect 
and obey the husband and the father, without their seeing it. 
“Young America” is, in great measure, the offspring of 
American democracy, which asserts the iurgest liberty, and 
renders strict family government, as well as efficient civil 
government, impracticable. ‘Is not this a free country ?” said 
a boy some dozen years old to his father who had just flogged 
him. ‘Yes, young saucebox.” “Then by what right do 
you flog me?” This spirit of license and insubordination 
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penetrates the family, infests the whole community, infects 
the very atmosphere we breathe, and shows itself in the 
children of foreign parents brought up here not less, and, 
perhaps, in some instances, even more than in the children 
of those who are “to the manner born.” It is to this same 
spirit, the democratic spirit of the country, and even of the 
age, that we must ascribe the degradation of the family, and 
the tendency to deprive marriage of its sacramental character, 
to facilitate divorces, and to favor Free-Love. Divorce 
reacts on the children, and destroys, to a fearful extent, their 
love and reverence for their parents. The insubordination 
of the wife shows itself in the insubordination of the child, 
and the insubordination of children to their parents produces 
insubordination to law,—disrespect and disobedience alike 
to the spiritual and civil chiefs of society. There is no 
country in the world where the natural results and logical 
tendencies of all the false notions and theories of the age, 
which the world owes to the modern apostasy from the 
Catholic Church, can be so advantageously studied as in our 
own. This is because these tendencies are less restrained 
here than elsewhere, and are freer to run their natural 
course and reach their natural results. But it is not in the 
more aristocratic sects, like the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, 
and perhaps the Methodists, who pertain in part to the 
past, but in the plebeian, subterranean, and out-of-the-way 
sects. Familiarity with these sects enables one to see,—what 
at first sight is not apparent,—that the more aristocratic and 
conservative sects adopt the same principle, and follow, 
though more slowly and timidly, the same tendency that we 
mark in these plebeian and radical sects, condemned for 
their wildness, extravagance, follies, and absurdities, not to 
say blasphemies, by their own brethren. All are moving 
in the same direction, and animated by the same spirit, and are 
sure in time, if not arrested in their course, to reach the same 
result. The reformer who asserted the dissolubility of 
marriage, and made sentimental love its basis, asserted the 
seminal principle of Free-Love. He who contends for 
political equality, asserts in principle social equality, and has 
no logical stopping-place this side of communism: a com- 
munity of goods and a community of wives. This is seen here 
better than elsewhere. 

The fact is that in non-Catholic communities we find a 
reproduction, more or less complete, of ancient Greek and 
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Roman paganism. Perhaps the corruption and degradation 
of the family is not yet as universal as under ancient 
civilized paganism, and may even differ somewhat in form ; 
but we have found no abomination in heathenism that we 
cannot match in non-Catholic societies, and even in our own 
free and enlightened country, down to open and undeniable 
demon or devil-worship. Satan reigns in all apostate societies, 
and only varies his practices according to the temper of 
individuals and the times. In rejecting the patriarchal 
religion, the Gentiles fell back on nature; in rejecting the 
Catholic Church, and treating the pope as an usurper, as 
Antichrist, and making war against him and whatever is 
Catholic, universal and immutable, modern societies have 
done the same; but, as we have already said, neither indi- 
viduals nor society can stand on nature alone, for nature has 
not its reason in itself, and does not and cannot, without the 
supernatural, suffice for nature. If men and nations do not 
rise above the natural virtues, they are sure to fall below them. 
He who casts off the authority of God inevitably becomes 
captive to Satan. The classics say many beautiful things of 
nature, but paganism is the practical commentary on their 
fine sayings; and its vices, its immoralities, its dissoluteness, 
superstitions, crimes, impurities, cruelties, and abominations 
are the practical and unanswerable refutation of the theory 
of the sufficiency of nature. It is the practical result in 
all ages and nations of the folly or madness of what is called 
rationalism, or of the effort to base religion and morality 
on nature alone. 

The only possible way to restore and preserve the family 
in its purity and integrity, is to return to the Catholic idea of 
marriage, without whch there is no family. In this most 
Protestant nation, or which has departed further from the 
Catholic ideal than any other modern nation, the family has 
disappeared, or is rapidly disappearing, and American 
society is rapidly becoming, has wellnigh become, an ag- 
gregation, not of families, but of individuals. Marriage of a 
sort may be retained in name, but, save with our Catholic 
population, it is deprived of sanctity, unity, and indissolu- 
bility ; and even our Catholic population find by experience 
that “evil communications corrupt good morals.” But let 
us not deceive ourselves : Catholic marriage is impracticable, 
impossible even, in a non-Catholic society, as is evident 
from the fact that no non-Catholic community retains it. 
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A return to it as an isolated reform would not rehabilitate 
the family ; it would be like sewing a piece of new cloth on 
to an old garment. Catholic marriage is interwoven with 
the whole Catholic system, and cannot be isolated from 
it, or observed in its purity and integrity without the 
Catholic faith, Catholic training and discipline, or without 
the gracious aids the Catholic Church supplies to her faithrul 
children, and to none others. 

To restore the Catholic family based on Catholic marriage, 
it is necessary for our non-Catholic societies to return to the 
bosom of the Catholic Church; in plain words, to be recon- 
verted to Christianity, from which they have virtually, if not 
formally, apostatized. Catholic marriage cannot be reéstab- 
lished by secular legislation, nor grafted on Protestantism 
or infidelity. It can be restored only by a sincere and hearty 
return to the Church, to the whole Catholic system, from the 
pope down to the holy-water pot; for Catholicity is a whole, 
and all its parts hang together and depend on one another. 
Break it into fragments, as does paganism, as does Protest- 
antism, and you lose its life which is in its unity and integrity, 
and not one of its fragments has any life or life-giving power. 
Hence the condemnation of all heresy and schism. 

Society depends on the family, the family on Christian, 
that is to say, Catholic marriage, as the excellent Abbé 
Riche amply proves; and Catholic marriage depends on 
Catholic faith and discipline, together with the grace of 
the sacraments. ‘This brings us back to what the Review 
has always insisted on: that it is only by a return and filial 
submission to the Church that the wounds of modern society 
can be healed. The modern world has deserted the Rock of 
salvation, abandoned the Fountain of living and life-giving 
waters, and the,darkness and abominations of paganism 
resume their ancient sway. It is paganism that spreads 
over the land,—the paganism, polished and retined, of the 
classics, it may be, but none the less paganism for that. It 
is paganism even in nominally Christian lands, that the 
Christian missionary encounters, and must once more van- 
quish. There are, doubtless, millions of good Catholics yet 
in the world, but the ruling classes of the several nations are 
as pagan as they were in the time of the apostles, and more 
difficult to convert. Not heresy alone, but paganism, the 


Christian must now war against. 
32 
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Art. III.—Elements of Philosophy, comprising Logic and 
Ontology, or General Metaphysics. By Rev. WALTER 
H. Hiti, 8. J., Professor of Philosophy in the St. 
Louis University. Third Revised Edition. Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. 1874. 8vo, pp. 234. 


AN anonymous writer in the Boston Pilot assails with great 
bitterness and some personal abuse, both of which are very 
unphilosophical, and neither of which is of any logical value, 
our criticism, in our number for April last, of Professor Hill’s 
much-praised “ Elements of Philosophy.” The anonymous 
writer we find partially indorsed, much to our surprise, by 
our friend of The Louisville Catholic Advocate, for whose 
able and independent editor we have a very high esteem. 
The anonymous writer in the Boston Pilot attacks us with 
great vehemence, and writes with an imposing self-assurance, 
which may lead some readers to imagine that he really 
understands something of the subject on which he writes. 
We shall not attempt to prove the contrary, for we cannot so 
far derogate from the dignity of a quarterly review as to 
reply to an anonymous scribbler in a weekly newspaper, 
and especially a newspaper of such a character as the Boston 
Pilot. 

There is one charge the writer makes, since it is repeated 
by our friend of the Catholic Advocate, and indorsed, we are 
informed, by Father Hill himself, if, indeed, it did not originate 
with him, that we feel bound to notice. It is that we do not 
know Latin, or at least are too ignorant of Latin to under- 
stand the technicalities of St. Thomas and the scholastic 
philosophy. We have never pictended to be a classical 
scholar, nor a thorough Latinist. Yet we do claim to have 
enough acquaintance with the Latin of the medizval scholas- 
tics, to read and understand them, as well as some understand- 
ing of their technicalities both in philosophy and theology. 
But suppose we have not. Does not Fr. Hill write his 
philosophy in English for students whose mother-tongue is 
English, and will it be alleged that we are too ignorant of 
Latin to understand English? Is it necessary to charge us 
with ignorance of Latin in order to prove that we misunder- 
stand or cannot understand Fr. Hill’s English? This 
would only confirm the criticism made in our first notice of 
his work, that his English is unintelligible to a reader who 
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is ignorant of the scholastic philosophy and of the Latin. 
Indeed it is a grave objection to the work, as an English 
work, that it is not intelligible to a simple English reader 
who knows no language but his own. The attempt to make 
out that our criticisms must be unfounded because we are 
ignorant of Latin, only justifies our criticism. 

We regard Fr. Hill as a man of passable ability, and 
as possessing considerable philosophical erudition, but he is 
bound by obedience to maintain a prescribed system of 
philosophy, and he is not free to exercise any philosophical 
insight or originality of his own if he possesses any. At 
best he can only tell us what others have said, only gyrate in 
the circle prescribed by the general of his order. We admit 
the right of the Church to condemn us if in philosophy or 
any of the sciences we.emit a false or an erroneous proposi- 
tion; but we have yet to learn that we are bound as a 
Catholic to accept, with the reverence and submission due to 
a dogma of faith, every philosophic proposition to be found 
in Suarez, or even St. Thomas. Philosophy is a rational 
science, and is not, like faith, to be taught by authority ; and 
we tell the philosophers of the illustrious Society of Jesus, 
that their recent attempts to make philosophy an authoritative 
as distinguished from a rational science, are ill-advised, and 
destructive of human reason itself. Their general commands 
them to return to Aristotle and Fonseca, that is, to the 
dominant philosophy of the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Do you know the history of philosophy since ? 

Starting in the seventeenth century with the philosophy 
to which your professors are commanded by your general to 
return, philosophy soon with Descartes lost its objectivity, 
and became ae ‘ly subjective ; and in the following century 
with the Abbé Condillac and others it lost the subject, and 
resulted, as with Hegel, in pure nihilism. What better result 
can be expected from persisting in teaching in our schools 
the same philosophy? It must from the first have contained 
the germs, if I may so say, of the nihilism in which we 
have seen it result: and what j is to hinder it from terminating 
in the same result again, if insisted on? You cannot, do 
what you will, reason as illogically as you please, prevent 
socie ty in the long run from drawing from the premises you 
give it, their strictly logical consequences, unless those conse- 
quences should happen to be favorable to truth and holiness. 
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We do not pretend that Fr. Hill does not assert the 
reality both of the object and the subject ; but, if we under- 
stand it, his system recognizes or admits no principle or 
premises from which that reality follows as an inevitable 
consequence. I have wholly mistaken the rev. professor, 
if he anywhere asserts the identity of the principles of 
science and the principles of things: that is, only the real is 
an object of science, and the unreal, which is nothing, is 
unintelligible, unthinkable. The system he defends, holds 
that the unreal, that is, the possible, the abstract, seclusa 
the concrete or the power of the real, is not a pure nullity, 
but is intelligible,—an object of thought. Thus the author 
writes: ‘‘ Terms, considered in respect to their objects, are 
real and logical: of the first and second intention: absolute 
and connotative ” (relative). The object of the real term 
actually exists outside of the mind; it is a real or actual 
object, or at least really possible. The really possible is 
simply a contradiction in terms. The two terms cannot go 
together, are as incompatible, the one with the other, as square 
circle, burning cold, or wet drought. Father Koop has clearly 
proved in the Review both for April and for July, that the 
possible is nothing in itself, therefore always unreal, conse- 
quently never in itself the object of a real term. If we 
make it, with the rev. professor, an object of thought, we 
assume that the unreal is thinkable, that is, that we can 
know without knowing anything. Then the principles of 
science and the principles of things are not identical. How, 
then, know that there is any object actually existing out of 
the mind, or that there are things at all? Say we not, then, 
truly that, though the professor asserts an objective world, 
he is unable, by the system of philosophy he is obliged as a 
Jesuit to defend, to prove it. By denying the identity of the 
principles of science and the principles of things, that 
philosophy concedes that science may be unreal, and, there- 
fore, no evidence or proof of the reality of its object. 

Fr. Hill asserts ontology as one of the parts of philosophy. 
The assertion we accept, but we find in his philosophy no 
principle recognized that warrants it. We do not find in his 
** Elements” any solution, nor, indeed, any consideration of 
the problem: How pass from the psychological to the onto- 
logical, from the subjective to the objective, the real pons 


asinorum of modern philosophers? The professor does not 
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seem to be aware that there is and can be no passage for 
the human mind from the one to the other. Suppose the 
mind has, as Pére Martin, Fr. Rothenflue, and the Louvain 
professors teach, immediate perception of ens or being, and 
that ens or being is God, you cannot conclude from the 
perception or intuition of God, if we have it, the existence of 
the soul; for that would imply that creation of contingent 
existences is necessary: which is a contradiction in terms, 
since it makes contingent existence necessary and not contin- 
gent, and asserts pure pantheism. If you conclude the 
ontological from the psychological, God from the soul, you 
make God the necessary product of the soul, or assert the 
Egoism of Fichte. But waiving this, if the soul can think, 
that is, know, in any instance, without thinking or knowing, 
any object really, actually existing out or independent of 
itself, as it must if it can know possibles or abstractions, by 
what possible process can it prove that there is anything 
actually existing outside of itself? 

We are assumed to be ignorant of Latin, are assumed, as a 
matter of course, not to be able to understand Fr. Hill writing 
in English! We are told that we charge him ignorantly and 
falsely when we call him a conceptualist. We are told that 
we seem not to know the scholastic distinction between the 
first and the second intention, or at least to pay no attention 
to it. We paid no attention to it, we own, because the dis- 
tinction had no bearing on the points we were discussing, 
and could not relieve Fr. Hill’s philosophy of the objections 
we felt it our duty to urge against it. The distinction as- 
serted by the author, expressed in plain English, we take it, 
is the distinction between intuition and reflection, or between 
thinking and rethinking: the pensure and the ripensare of 
the Italians. Thus the author writes, p. 20: ‘A term of 
the first intention expresses the object seen by the first and 
direct act of the mind, in which the object is affirmed with its 
real predicates; a term of the second intention stands for 
another concept, which the mind forms by a second and reflex 
act, in which second act logical or universal predicates are 
attributed: v. g., the terms genus, species, universals, are 
terms of the second intention, because their objects are not 
real, but logical only ;” that is, formed by the reflex act of 
the mind, that is, abstractions, creatures of reflection, there- 
fore unreal, simple nullities. Does not this bear out our 
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charge, that Fr. Hill in his philosophy is ‘a conceptualist, if 
not a nominalist”? We are examining, not his intentions, 
but the philosophical principles asserted or implied in his 
definitions. 

Now, what was the question debated between the medieval 
realists on the one side, and the conceptualists and nominalists 
on the other? The question was confined to universals 
including genera and species. The realists, represented by 
Guillaume de Champeaux, of St. Victor, Paris, maintained 
that they are real ; the conceptualists, represented by the Bas- 
Breton, Abelard, maintained against him that they are not 
indeed mere words as asserted by the nominalists, represented 
by Roscelin, another Bas-Breton, but conceptions formed by 
the mind, and without any actual existence out of it : the precise 
doctrine of Fr. Hill. St. Thomas teaches that wniversals 
exist in conceptu, or in mente, cum fundamento in re ; which is 
true of abstractions, such as whiteness, redness, roundness, 
hardness, etc., but it is not of genera and species, which are 
terms not of the second, but of the first intention, to adopt the 
very un-English terminology of Professor Hill. As to the 
objective reality of genera and species, it makes no difference 
whether you call them mental conceptions with Abelard, or 
empty words with Roscelin; for, if you deny their objective 
reality, you can assert only a verbal or a subjective difference 
between an oak and a pine, a man and a horse. We do not 
doubt the intentions of the author or the justness of his views, 
when he forgets his system and follows his common-sense. 

But the first intention being only an act, a direct and 
immediate act, if you will, of the mind, gives only a concept ; 
and the author concedes it, when he says the mind in its reflex 
act, or act of the second intention, forms another concept: 
which plainly implies that the object affirmed in the first 
intention is a concept. It will be no answer to this to say 
that, though the object of the term is a concept, the object 
of the mental act is a real object existing out of the mind 
and independent of it; for, if the term stands for a concept, 
and not for the real object, it is inappropriate and false. 
Moreover, if the term expresses a conc a only, and not the 
real object, we have our old difficulty, How know that there 
is a real object out of the mind, of which the term expresses 
the concept, and which responds to it? The direct act 
of the mind is never, taken by itself, anything but a concept, 
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and every concept is subjective. How pass from it to the 
objective, or prove that in the concept, or idea, any object 
but the idea or concept, which is in the mind, is apprehended? 
The idea or concept, if we understand the author, stands in 
his terminology for the species impressa and the species ex- 
pressa of the schoolmen; but he derives the species from the 
direct act of the subject, while St. Thomas and all the 
medizeval scholastics we are acquainted with, derive it 
from the object. They teach, as does Plato, that we know 
only per ideam, per imaginem, or, as St. Thomas says, per 
similitudinem, which is the representation—presentation, as 
we prefer to say, for representation is a term of the second 
intention—of the object to the mind, not formed by its own 
act, direct or .indirect, simply because without it the mind 
cannot act at all, does not even actually exist, and is only 
in potentia ad actum. 

We objected to Fr. Hill that he makes the mind an in- 
dependent intelligence, apprehending by its own inherent 
activity alone, without the concurrent activity of the object. 
This we are told is a misrepresentation—that he holds that 
the mind knows only by the concurrent activity of subject 
and object. Yet the anonymous critic who accuses us of 
misrepresentation, says that the idea, or concept, according 
to Fr. Hill, is that in which or by which the mind knows 
or apprehends the object: which, as we understand it, is, so 
far, the doctrine of St. Thomas, and our own; but Fr. 
Hill makes the idea, or concept, the product of the direct act 
of the mind, and therefore purely subjective; not as we, 
following St. Thomas and the medizval philosophers, do,—the 
active affirmation to the mind by the object of itself. The 
medizeval peripatetics make the object supply their phantasms 
and species, the idea or similitude by which or in which the 
mind apprehends it; and we can see no essential difference 
between holding the soul to be an independent intelligence 
apprehending the object by its own inherent activity alone, 
and holding that the concept, idea, image, or similitude, in 
which or by which the object is affirmed or apprehended, 
is supplied by the mind or soul itself. The professor’s phi- 
losophy is in substance only the Kantian subjectivism ; the 
germ of which may be found in Leibnitz, who, in his “‘ Remarks 
on Locke’s ‘Essay on the Human Understanding,’” says 
that he holds that “‘the principal part of our ideas come from 
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our own resources (nos fonds) ;” still more decidedly, perhaps, 
in his amendment of the peripatetic maxim, Nihil est in in- 
tellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu, NISI IPSE INTELLECTUS. 
To us it seems little less than absurd to say the mind appre- , 
hends or knows by the concurrent activity of the subject and 
the object, and then to maintain that the subject supplies by 
its own direct act the concept, idea, image, or similitude, by 
which or in which the object is affirmed. 

Moreover, the professor, as we have seen, in defining what 
he calls a real term, says its object is “a real or actual object, 
or, at least, really possible.” The possible is no object 
“actually existing outside of the mind,” indeed, has no actual 
existence at all. What has no actual existence cannot act. 
If, then, it can be apprehended by the mind, as the professor 
and his school maintain, the subject can know by itself alone 
without the concurrent activity of the object, and is therefore 
an independent intelligence: as we represented him and his 
school as holding. Of course, we never pretended and do 
not pretend that he or his school expressly maintain this, or 
would not disavow it; but we maintain that it follows as a 
necessary consequence from the principles or premises, as 
we here show, which they do expressly assert or maintain. 
Fr. Rothenflue has given an admirable refutation of pan- 
theism; and yet his philosophy in its principles, as that of 
Victor Cousin, is undeniably pantheistic. We must judge 
all systems, not by the intentions, or even formal assertions, 
of their authors, but by the principles which they maintain. 
It is not every philosopher who foresees all the logical con- 
sequences that follow from the principles he assumes; and 
especially is this true of authors who take their principles 
or premises from a school or a great and renowned meta- 
physician, without original investigation, or attempting to 
verify them for themselves. 

We may be permitted to remark that there is, and neces- 
sarily must be, a great difference between theology and 
philosophy. The theologian proceeds from principles divinely 
revealed, and therefore. certain. He cannot err as to his 
principles or premises, and, if he is able to reason logically, 
his conclusions will be true and certain. Hence St. Thomas 
calls theology scientia divina. Theologians may, indeed, err 
in their deductions, and in respect to the use they make of 
elements borrowed from natural reason ; but, as their principles 
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are taken from divine revelation, and have the authority of 
the word of God, they are included in the depositum of 
faith, watched over and protected by the infallible authority 
of the Church. He who proceeds from them as his premises, 
and can reason logically, may arrive at authoritative con- 
clusions. Hence the authority in theology of the great 
doctors of the Church, and of the traditional teaching of 
Catholic schools ; and yet neither this tradition of the schools, 
nor the dicta of the doctors are infallible, and are authoritative 
only as witnesses to the teaching of the Church. One may 
even in theology differ, for good and solid reasons, from an 
opinion of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Basil, St. Gregory 
the Great, St. Thomas, or St. Liguori, but it would be 
temeraria to do so without such reasons. Fr. Ballerini 
differs on the question of Probabilism from St. Liguori, and, 
in our judgment, which is worth perhaps nothing, very justly ; 
for we have no Gunter’s rule by which to determine the 
different degrees of probability, or what degree of probability 
binds the conscience, or what degree leaves it free. An 
uncertain law does not bind the conscience; and whether 
the law is more or less probable can make no difference, for, 
whether more or less probable, it is still uncertain. If it is 
probable that the law does not forbid this or that act, then the 
confessor cannot pronounce me guilty of sin if I perform it. 
The question between probabilism and probabiliorism, or 
squi-probabilism, is, it seems te us, of little practical impor- 
tance, because in practice one must be either a probabilist or a 
tutiorist. 

If we may say so much in regard to theologians and 
theological schools, we may say even more of: philosophers 
and philosophical schools; for the principles of philosophy 
are not drawn from divine revelation, but from natural 
reason, of which no man or set of men enjoy the monopoly. 
Great names in philosophy, as Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas, St. Bonaventura, Suarez, Descartes, Malebranche, 
John Locke, Hume, Reid, Berkeley, Leibnitz, Cardinal Gerdil, 
Kant, Fichte, Cousin, Vico, Rosmini, Galluppi, Gioberti, 
may be consulted and should be, not as absolute authorities, 
but for their testimony as to what may be presumed to be 
the principles and dictates of reason. Their opinions 
enlighten our reason, but do not supersede or conclude it. 
Great respect is certainly due to the teachings or the 
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traditional philosophy of our Catholic schools, as it may be 
supposed that the professors in these schools would not be 
permitted to go on for centuries, under the very eye of the 
Church, in teaching an unsound or false system of philosophy 
or of science; yet this argument is by no means conclusive, 
and has less weight than at first sight it would seem to have. 
Professors, however learned and honest, are no more infallible 
in questions of human reason, than they are in questions of 
faith, The geocentric theory was for centuries taught in 
Catholic schools by Catholic professors, who, when the helio- 
centric theory was broached, denounced it as heretical and 
false. Yet in later times Catholic professors have very 
generally rejected the geocentric theory, and it has long since 
ceased to be the received doctrine of Catholic schools. The 
infallibility of the Church is not pledged to our Catholic 
schools, and, in matters of human science, their doctrines, like 
those of non-Catholic schools, must stand or fall on their merits 
or demerits. If their doctrines impugn or tend directly to 
impair faith, the Church reprobates them ; but so long as they 
remain within the circle of pure human science, she, as a 
rule, leaves them free, and intervenes not in the quarrels of 
professors. 

For four hundred years, or since the so-called Renaissance, 
Catholic schools, in spite of the protest of a Savonarola and 
others, have cast the minds of the young generations com- 
mitted to their charge in a classic, that is, a pagan mould; 
and under their influence modern society, even in so-called 
Catholic countries, has lapsed into paganism. Who dares 
throw the responsibility of the heathenism, evidently revived 
and fostered by the schools, on the Church? The basis of the 
education given in our schools is heathen, not Christian. Cite, 
then, not as authority against us in philosophy or human 
science, the traditional teaching of Catholic or of any other 
schools, in which the professors, generally speaking, only 
follow routine, and repeat the lessons of their predecessors, 
often with entire innocence of any investigation or under- 
standing of the reasons of what they repeat. The master 
says it, and that suffices. 

Whether we agree with the schools or not is not the ques- 
tion, but is what we defend true, founded on the constituent 
principles of natural reason? The critic in the Boston Pilot, 
though he accuses us of ignorance of Latin, whence it is 
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inferred we are incapable of understanding a work on philo- 
sophy written in English, never, so far as we have observed, 
even attempts to prove that our own philosophy is unsound, 
but bends all his rare powers to convicting us of misunder- 
standing and misrepresenting Professor Hill, and in proving 
that, on the points we objected to, he and his school hold 
with us. If so, as the professor writes in English, it is a 
little singular that we never discovered it. But we must 
say this in our excuse, that, though we find no difficulty 
in understanding the author when he explains his meaning 
in Latin, which we are said to be ignorant of, we have no little 
difficulty in getting at his meaning when he expresses it 
in English,—a language of which we have been thought to 
know something. Indeed, Fr. Hill’s English is far less 
intelligible to us than any scholastic Latin we have ever 
encountered ; and his technology would be absolutely unintel- 
ligible to us but for the little acquaintance we have with the 
Latin scholastics. We hope the professor will not take it ill, 
if, while we do not doubt his proficiency either as an English 
or as a Latin scholar, we do not find him very happy in his 
rendering of the Latin, in which he studied his philosophy, 
into English. When we translate the scholastic technical 
terms into English, and conform them to the genius of our 
mother-tongue, we suspect he and his defenders fail to recog- 
nize them. The author’s terminology is un-English, ‘done 
out of Latin,” if you will, but “into no language.” Take 
what he calls terms of the first and second intention: they 
have in English, either etymologically or by good usage, no 
such meaning as he gives them, but really a very different 
meaning, and one that has no analogy to it. We define, 
sometimes restrict or enlarge, the meaning of a term to make 
it conform to its etymology, but never use a term in a sense 
authorized neither by etymology nor good usage, and we try 
always, in our use of a term, to retain some trace, at least, of 
its primary sense and original figure or symbolism. 

But to return to our proper subject. We charged the 
professor and his school with maintaining that the soul is an 
independent intelligence, which, though pronounced false, 
we have seen to be true; for they hold that possibles, as 
such, that is, as having no actual existence, are thinkable or 
intelligible. We also objected that the system the professor 
defends, makes the act of knowledge independent of the 
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divine creative act, or as we said, the divine concurrence—as 
theologians say, the divine concursus. This, we are told, is 
a gross and unpardonable misrepresentation, for neither Pro- 
fessor Hill, nor any philosopher of his school, ever dreamed of 
denying the divine concurrence. Perhaps not, in their sense ; 
but we doubt if one among them even admits it in the sense 
in which the objection assumes that they deny it. As the 
point, in our estimation at least, is very important, we must 
be allowed to dwell on it for a moment. Every Catholic 
theologian, of course, teaches that God is universal Creator, 
and efficaciously present at all times and places in all his 
works; that all his creatures are absolutely dependent on him 
for life, breath, and all things; and that, without his creative 
act, they never would and never could have existed. This is 
all very well, so far; but, if we mistake not, the school to 
which, we take it, the professor belongs, holds that the divine 
concurrence in the fact of intelligence is solely as causa 
eminens. It holds that the light of reason is a created light, 
not the divine light itself “that enlighteneth every man 
coming into this world.” Then, as we understand the school, 
though the idea is not formed without an object real or pos- 
sible outside of the mind, it is the mind by its own activity alone 
that forms it: and hence the professor calls it a concept. The 
object is passive, and its existence is affirmed by the subject, 
and intuition is the act of the subject, and stands opposed to 
discursion or ratiocination. The judgment, the object is, or 
exists, is affirmed by the mind, not by the object affirming or 
presenting itself to the mind, and, by so doing, creating and 
constituting the mind, or the soul intelligent. 

The school, as we have learned it, holds that the mind cog- 
nizes creatures, contingent existences, by its own activity, 
and in themselves as if they were intelligible in themselves. 
The professor ev idently so holds; and, though he doubtless 
holds that the contingent cannot exist without the creative 
act of the necessary, he holds that the contingent can be 
known without intuition of the necessary. Here we touch 
what we consider the fundamental error of the philosophy 
contained in the text-books at present used in all our colleges. 
We hold it indubitable that what is not is not intelligible, 
is and can be no object of thought or knowledge. Hence we 
maintain that being, real and necessary being, ens necessarium 
et reale, is alone intelligible per se, as it alone exists per se. 
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Contingents, creatures, exist only by being, not in, by, or 
from themselves, and therefore not cognizable in or by them- 
selves, but are intelligible or cognizable only in and by being. 
To maintain the contrary is to maintain that what is not,—that 
is, what is nothing, a simple nullity,—is intelligible, since, 
without real and necessary being, contingents are nothing. 
As only what is or exists is intelligible or cognizable, things 
are and can be known, if known at all, only as they are, not 
as they are not. Hence we maintain that the principles of 
science and the principles of things are identical. Nothing 
can be true in the order of science that is not true in the 
order of being. This the philosophy the professor defends, 
and which our colleges teach to our ingenuous youth, denies. 
It makes the principles of science and the principles of things 
different, and therefore holds that the unreal, the non-existent, 
can be an object of science: as any one may see who will 
read a chapter or two in the Metaphysics of Suarez, one of the 
most eminent philosophers and theologians of the illustrious 
Society of Jesus. 

Here we may see wherefore the peripateticisin of the seven- 
teenth century ended, as we have said, in the nihilism of the 
Hegelians. Noble and powerful minds expounded, developed, 
and defended it, but nothing could save it, for it denied or 
failed to assert the identity, we say not of science and things, 
but that the principles of science and the principles of things 
are identical, that science must follow the order of being, for 
only that which is, only the real, is intelligible, thinkable, or 
knowable. By admitting, as the professor does, that the 
unreal is knowable, it made philosophy in principle an 
unreal science, and therefore no science at all, but nescience 
or nihilism. That the germ of nihilism, concealed from the 
first in the system, has not been so fatally developed in 
Catholic schools as in others, is owing to Catholic theology, 
which has restrained them, and held them practically within 
the bounds of the real. But whenever and wherever the re- 
straints of that theology have been thrown off or loosened, and 
the system has had its free and natural development, it has 
invariably developed in the direction, first, of egoism, as 
with Descartes, Kant, and Fichte; and then of downright 
nihilism, as in Hegel, Sir William Hamilton, and J. Stuart 
Mill, however these pseudo-philosophers may have differed 
on minor points among themselves. The only scientific 
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remedy is not, after the heterodox, in conforming our 
theology to our philosophy, but in showing the conformity 
of all true philosophy with Catholic theology: and it is for 
attempting to do this, which necessitates a more or less severe 
criticism on the system in which is concealed the germ of 
the evil, that we are denounced as a rash innovator, or as 
an Ishmaelite. We hope we shall be forgiven, if we say to 
our critics, 


There are more things in heaven and earth, gentlemen, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


Our sole aim in our philosophical essays is to show that 
between true philosophy and Catholic theology there is no 
discrepancy; it is only a false or defective philosophy with 
no scientific value, that ever comes in conflict with the 
principles of Catholic theology. Yet we find ourselves 
opposed by men who do not blush to deny, as philosophers, 
principles which they do and must assert as theologians. 
We cannot sympathize, and never could, with this sort of 
dualism; and therefore we are counted eccentric, one who 
is always running to one extreme or another, never contented 
to walk in a beaten path, or to keep the middle way ; that is, 
who is never contented to be a routinist. 

Now, as the principles of science and the principles of 
things are identical, it follows necessarily that we do and 
can know only the real: things only as they are, only in the 
order and the relation in which they actually exist. They 
actually exist only in and by real and necessary being, through 
its creative act. Then it is only by and in real and necessary 
being,—ens necessarium et reale, and through its creative act, 
not in or by themselves, that they are or can be known, are or 
can be objects of science. But as things exist only in and by 
being, mediante its creative act, they can be known or be in- 
telligible only in the intuition of being, mediante the same act : 
otherwise the principles of science and the principles of things 
would not be identical, and we should be obliged either to 
deny all knowledge, or to hold that we can know without 
knowing anything, as we charge that Professor Hill’s system 
requires us to do. As things exist, not by their own act, 
but by the creative act of being, so, the principles of science 
and the principles of things being identical, they cannot be 
known by their act, but only, as they exist, mediante the 
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creative act of being. The creative act is as necessary to the 
fact of science as it is to the fact of existence,—the existence 
of things, we mean. There is and can be no fact of science 
or knowledge without the presentation or affirmation of being, 
by its own act, as the object and light of the created intelli- 
gence; and this presentation or affirmation, called self-evi- 
dence, which is wholly independent of our intelligence, which 
does and must precede our activity, or what we call empirical 
intuition, or direct and immediate perception or apprehension, 
creates and constitutes the human intellect. As the fact of 
science is impossible without it, since without it there is and 
can be no intelligent or knowing subject, there is and can be 
no fact of science or knowledge but mediante the creative 
activity of the object, or the direct and immediate creative 
act of real and necessary being affirming itself. 

Now, we feel quite sure that the writer in the Pilot, who 
seems disposed to make out that we misrepresent Fr. 
Hill, and that on the points on which we object to his 
philosophy he holds with us,—we feel quite sure, we say, 
that he will not even pretend that Fr. Hill or his school 
holds and teaches the doctrine we here set forth. It is the 
doctrine which, as we understand it, stands opposed to the 
whole modern peripatetic school, as defended by Curci, 
Liberatore, Tongiorgi, San Severino, Kleutgen, Dr. Ward, 
and others, and of which we have discovered no trace in 
the professor’s ‘‘ Elements,” his Logic, or his Ontology. His 
definitions not only do not include, but exclude it, if we 
understand them and ourselves. 

The school the professor represents, and ably represents, 
we are well aware, teaches that the object in the fact of 
thought is ens, that is, some ens, but it may be either ens 
reale, or ens possibile ; but Professor Koop, we repeat, has, 
in our own pages, proved that the possible is nothing in 
itself, and is cognizable or thinkable only in the power or 
ability of the real. Fr. Hill, and his defender in the 
Boston Pilot, would do well to read Professor Koop’s dis- 
cussion of possibilities and the Mundus Logicus,—a priest 
who cannot be accused of being too ignorant of Latin either 
to understand a work written in English, or to be familiar 
with the technicalities of St. Thomas and other scholastics. 
Ens possibile is not a real entity, but an abstraction like 
the ens im genere, and therefore created by the human mind, 
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and, consequently, not its object. Moreover, the ens the 
school asserts, as the object of intuition, or ‘‘a term of the first 
intention,” does not, by its own activity, present or affirm 
itself, but is simply apprehended by the direct act of the 
subject. The intuition that affirms the object is the act of 
the subject, not the act of the object or ens affirming itself, 
and is, therefore, no surety that it is not, as some of our 
German philosophers say, * subject-object,” or that it is 
“ object-object.” Kant, who shows, in his ‘ Critik der 
reinen Vernunft,” that it is impossible by the most rigid 
analysis of reason to refute the skepticism of Hume, makes, 
as do we, the fact of thought the product of subject and 
object ; and yet he includes the object in the subject, making 
it not object-object, but a form of the intellect, therefore 
subjective, or subject-object, as, without knowing it, does Fr. 
Hill himself in his definition of what he calls a real term. 
His “ really possible,” if it means anything, means the subject- 
object, or object-subject of the German school founded by 
the Kénigsberg philosopher. 

Fr. Rothenflue, indeed, teaches that the ens, which is 
the direct and immediate object of the mind, is ens reale, and 
so do Péres Fournier and Martin, all Jesuit Fathers; but their 
philosophy is not approved by the Society, and its professors 
are forbidden by its general to teach it. But Fr. Rothen- 
flue did not teach the philosophy which we oppose to Fr. 
Hill’s school. He makes ens the object, and holds it to be 
intuitively apprehended; but the intuition he asserts is the 
act of the mind by its own force apprehending ens, not, as we 
do, the act of ens presenting or affirming itself immediately, 
and by its immediate creative act rendering the subject 
intelligent, and capable of apprehending it, and, by its un- 
derived light, all things dependent on its creative act that 
fall within the range of our natural faculties when fully 
formed and duly exerted. 

There are several points here which we do not accept, or 
which are not in accordance with the philosophy we defend. 
Ens necessarium et reale, real and necessary being, is God in- 
deed, though we do not know it by immediate intuition. Being 
in the intuitive act does not affirm itself as God, but as idea; 
yet it is so, for the ideal is real, and the ens intuitively affirmed, 
though idea, is really God as the intelligible, or as facing 
our intelligence, as we have shown in our “ Refutation of 
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Atheism.” But to maintain that we have direct and 
immediate intuition of God, understanding by intuition the 
act of the mind, that is, direct perception, or, as we call it, 
empirical intuition, as distinguished from ideal intuition, 
which is the creative act of ens, or the object, is to fall into one 
of the errors of the Louvain professors, and of the Sulpician, 
M. Branchereau, reprobated by the Holy See. We have 
intuition of ens only mediante its creative act, as it in that 
act affirms, evidences itself. 

Fr. Rothenflue makes ens the principle of science and of 
things, which necessarily implies pantheism, as it would make 
both science and things identical with real and necessary 
being or God. We maintain that the principle of science 
and of things is God and his creative act. All things, 
the universe and all its contents, are said to be in God eternally, 
but they are so only in the sense that their types or exem- 
plary ideas are in him, eternal in his essence; but these ideas, 
or types, are indistinguishable from the divine essence itself, 
and the assertion, that they are eternal in him, only means 
that he has eternally the power to create things, existences, 
the universe, the heavens and the earth, and all things therein. 
They are identical with his creative power, and their asser- 
tion is simply the assertion that his creative power is an 
intelligent, not a blind force. We cannot, by any possible 
logic, from the judgment, God is, conclude, therefore, things 
or creatures are, for God is a free creator, and obliged, 
neither by extrinsic force nor internal necessity, to create or 
exercise his power ad extra. These ideas or types belong, if 
you will, to the Divine Intelligence, but they are no element 
in the created existence. There is a world of speculation 
and endless distinctions on this point among schoolmen, all of 
which proceed on the assumption that possibles are not 
nothing in themselves, but in some sense real; and which 
serve only to confuse the mind, to obscure the simple truth, and 
to render metaphysics an unintelligible and even a repul- 
sive science. Rational science, that is, philosophy, treats 
of being only as the intelligible; it does not penetrate its 
essence, and undertake to tell us what it is in itself. For the 
same reason that things, creatures, contingent existences, are 
not deducible from the judgment, being ar God is, science 
cannot be logically developed or derived from the intuition 
of being alone. From the intuition of being you can only 
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conclude, being is, for being is eternal, self-sufficing, and 
needs only itself in order to be. The intuition of being of 
itself alone is not and cannot therefore be the principle of 
science. Hence the condemnation of ontologism, which is 
very generally supposed to be the philosophy we defend, but 
is not, and never has been. 

The intuition or affirmation, in order to present the prin- 
ciples either of science or things, must be of both ens and 
its creative act. The principle of philosophy or rational 
science, Professor Rossi, of Genoa, says truly, in his profound 
and remarkable work, “ Principii di Filosofia Sopran- 
naturale,” is ‘‘ L’ENTE CREA L’ESISTENTE,” for things proceed 
from being and exist only by its creative act, and, as the same 
professor also says, ‘are not intelligible in themselves, for 
they have not their reason or cause in themselves, and the 
intelligibleness of a thing is in its reason or cause.” This 
follows from the doctrine that the principles of science and 
the principles of things are identical, for only the real is 
knowable: as we have shown over and over again, Professor 
Hill and his school to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Science, or knowledge, is either intuitive or discursive, 
direct or reflex ; in the professor’s terminology, either of “ the 
first intention,” or of ‘‘ the second intention.” The professor, 
of course, understands that in what he calls “‘ the second inten- 
tion,” or discursive knowledge, first principles are necessary ; 
and, if we understand him, the principle here, that is, the 
principle of demonstration, is the principle of contradiction, 
which is the common doctrine of his school. We will not 
stop now to examine this principle, if principle it be, for 
it is of the second intention, of reflection, reasoning, or 
ratiocination, and presupposes “the first intention,” or 
direct and immediate knowledge, apprehension, or perception, 
which we call empirical intuition, in order to distinguish it 
from ideal intuition, which is the act of the object, not of the 
subject. Now in this intuitive order, or this direct order of 
knowledge or science, we find in the professor’s system no 
recognition of principles, nor of any necessity of prin- 
ciples. He asserts, indeed, the necessity of an object real or 
possible, but would seem to hold that the mind, in and of 
itself, by its own native intelligence, is able to apprehend and 
know the object. Yet it is precisely here that our quarrel 
with his system begins, or that lies the question between his 
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philosophy and that which we have the honor to defend. We 
maintain that first or a-priort principles, principles neither 
furnished by the subject from its own forms or resources, nor 
obtained or obtainable by its own act,—since without them it 
cannot act at all,—are necessary, and the principal matter of 
the higher philosophy. The professor, as well as his zealous 
defender in the Boston Pilot, seems to be either ignorant of the 
question, or to ignore it. He appears never to have understood 
the difficulties in the way of human knowledge suggested by 
Hume in his “‘ Treatise on Human Nature,” and which Kant 
shows unanswerably, in his “ Critik der reinen Vernunft,” 
no analysis of reason can solve. He seems to proceed as if 
the subject is itself alone competent to apprehend the real 
or possible object, and that in the fact of direct knowledge or 
perception it needs nothing, no principle or principles not 
inherent in itself. He demands nothing from the activity of 
the object, and assumes that its own subjective activity alone 
suffices. lence we charged his system with maintaining 
that man, a dependent existence, is an independent intelli- 
gence: which is simply absurd. 

We think we have here stated the question so clearly and 
distinctly, that even our modern peripatetics, however wedded 
to routine, or blinded by prejudice, cannot misapprehend it. 
The question, then, turns on the necessity to the fact of know- 
ledge, intuitive or discursive, of a-priori principles, or, as 
Kant calls them, cognitions or synthetic judgments a priori,— 
judgments which precede experience, and which are not 
and cannot be furnished or obtained by the action of the 
subject, because, as we hold, the subject cannot act without 
them. They are given by the object in affirming itself by its 
own activity, in which the subject has no more lot or part 
than he has in the divine creative act which calls him 
from nothing into existence. The object is ens necessarinin 
et reale, real and necessary being; and it is its creative act 
that gives the mind, as we have so often explained, the prin- 
ciples of science, which are at the same time the principles 
of all the knowable and of all the real. These principle s 
constitute what Gioberti names “the ideal formula,” and 
‘Ente crea l’esistenze,” as he tells us; Professor Rossi says : 
“La formula razionale—l’Ente crea l’esistente—é il principio 
primo e supremo della filosofia.”* 


* Principii di Filosofia Soprann. Vol. iv, cap. i, art. 1, No. 12, note. 
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These principles, we have time and again proved, are: Real 
and necessary Being creates existences ; and we need not here 
argue the question anew. In spite of the sneer of the writer 
in the Boston Pilot, we think it sufficient to refer to our essay 
in “ Refutation of Atheism,” already published in the 
REVIEW. 

But we are gravely told that this formula, Ens creat 
existentias, is ontologism, and ontologism is condemned by the 
Holy See. We are so told, we presume, because it is easier to 
attack our philosophy than it is to defend Fr. Hill’s system. 
That ontologism, as held a few years since by the Louvain 
professors and several eminent fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, has been pronounced by the Holy See a doctrine 
that cannot be “safely taught,” is well known; but that the 
formula we defend falls under that or any other censure 
pronounced by the Holy See, is, so far as we are informed, a 
very great mistake. It may, for aught we know, have been 
censured by the general of the Jesuits, but not, so fax as known 
to us, by the Successor of Peter and Vicar of Christ. Then, 
to accuse the formula of the error of the ontologists betrays 
either great hardihood or gross ignorance. We have shown the 
broad difference between it and ontologism, in criticizing Fr. 
Rothenflue’s system. Ontologism teaches that being simply i is 
the principle both of science and of things, that all science is 
deducible from the empirical intuition of being, and that, 
given being,‘all existences and all science are given ; while the 
philosophy * we defend teaches that science and existences are 
derived from being, real and necessary being, indeed, but 
mediante the creative act of being,—Ens creat existentias. 
He who can see no essential difference between this formula 
and ontologism, has no reason to applaud himself for his 
intellectual acumen or powers of discrimination. 

The formula we are told again, and with equal gravity, is 
pantheistic. Pantheism denies the creative act, and makes 
the universe and its contents, or existences, emanations, modes, 
affections, or phenomena of being, or the one only substance, 
Power, or Something which it calls God, but which the 
cosmists say may just as well be called nature. Now, what 
are we to think of the philosopher who can discern no differ- 
ence between this really atheistic doctrine, and the formula 
which asserts the creative act as the copula or nexus between 
being and existences, and therefore asserts that there is and 
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can be neither human science nor contingent existences, but 
mediante the creative act of being? Why, such a philosopher 
would be apt to find pantheism in the first verse of Genesis : 
‘“‘In principio, Deus creavit celum et terram.” But we are 
told once more, and with a triumphant air not a little provok- 
ing, that the human mind is not equal to the intuition of the 
formula. Well, who says it is?’ Have we not objected to 
Fr. Rothenflue that he makes real and necessary being 
perceptible by the direct and immediate act of the subject? 
Do you not know, Mr. Objector, that we maintain that the 
intuition which presents or affirms the formula, is the act 
of being itself, not of the human mind, that it precedes it, 
and that without it there is and can be no act of human 
intelligence? Do, pray, read our essay in “ Refutation of 
Atheism,” instead of dismissing it with a supercilious sneer. 
You may possibly learn from it what is the philosophy we 
hold, and be able-+to object to it with some pertinency. 

Still it is insisted that, although the formula is presented or 
affirmed by being itself, yet it, when so presented or affirmed, 
must be received, and therefore apprehended by the subject, 
otherwise the affirmation would be as if it were not. So the 
objection, though removed a step, is not solved. As the being 
affirmed is really the Divine Being, or God himself, it follows 
that, if the subject really apprehends the formula, he really sees 
God, while the Scriptures declare that ‘‘no man can see God 
and live.” This states the objection in its most formidable 
shape. The objection has two parts: 1. The objective 
intuition does not supersede the necessity of the subjective 
intuition. 2. The subjective intuition, apprehension, or re- 

» ception of the objective intuition implies that the subject 
really sees God. 

1.. In answer to the first part we remark that we have, as 
every theologian knows, a nearly parallel difficulty with 
regard to grace. Grace is not efficient unless we will to 
comply with it, and we cannot will to comply with grace 
without the aid of grace. The difficulty is solved by the 
fact that when what is termed gratia preveniens strikes and 
excites the will, it becomes itself, if not resisted, immediately 
gratia adjuvans, and assists the will to comply with grace, 
and when complied with, it becomes, ipso facto, gratia efficax : 
that is, the three graces are simply three offices of one and 
the same grace. Being does not by its objective act merely 
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affirm the formula, but it by its creative act gives the subject 
the power or ability to receive or apprehend it:—‘ There is 
a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding.” It is as true in the natural order as in 
the supernatural, what our Lord says, ‘“‘ Without me ye can 
do nothing.” It is the creative act of God, without which 
we are nothing, and can do nothing: which is the copula that 
binds the subjective or human judgment to the objective or 
divine judgment, [Ente crea Vesistenze. 

2. The word see, in the second part, is ambiguous. The 
Scriptures cannot mean that a man cannot know God and 
live, for they everywhere teach that we do know and ought 
to know God; and the condemnation of the heathen, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, was, that, when they knew God, they did 
not worship him as God. He declares them without excuse ; 
“For the invisible things of God, even his eternal power and 
Godhead, have been, from the creation of the world, clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made.” (Rom. i.) 
When, then, the Scriptures say no man can see God, we must 
understand, not that no man can know God, or the things 
of God, but that no man in this life can see God with his 
bodily eyes. 

Moreover, those who see so many horrible errors in the 
formula, would do well to pay a little attention to what its as- 
sertors mean by it. When we assert that Being, that is, God, 
if you will, is affirmed intuitively to us; that we do not mean 
that we see Being by our organs of sense, or that we see or 
know what Being is in itself, or in its essence,—which is the 
intuitive vision of the blessed, and possible only by the lumen 
gloria, or the ens supernaturale,—we call the formula ideal, 
and understand by the idea, not ens, or God in himself, but as 
the intelligible, or as he faces the human intellect. That we 
have intuition of the idea is undeniable ; but the modern peri- 
patetics appear never to dream of its identity with real and 
necessary being, but relegate it to “‘the second intention,” 
and lodge it inthe mundus logicus, a sort of intermediary world 
between the real and the unreal, being and not-being. Yet 
such an intermediary world, or mundus logicus, as dis- 
tinguishable from the mundus physicus, or real world, is what 
Fr. Hill’s friends, the schoolmen, technically call ens rationis, 
that is, fiction, nothing at all. This is what Professor Koop, 
as high an authority, to say the least, as Professor Hill, has 
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so successfully maintained in the Review, both for April and 
for July last. Besides, we ourselves did as much in our 
former article on Professor Hill’s philosophy, and in addition 
proved the reality of the ideal, or what philosophers term 
“‘absolute ideas,” ‘“‘necessary ideas,” as the universal, the 
necessary, the immutable, the eternal, etc., without which 
there is and can be no logical conclusion, no fact of experience 
or cognition. These can be real only inasmuch as they are 
being, real and necessary being, as we have proved over 
and over, till our patience is nearly exhausted. We certainly 
have, in all our mental operations, intuition of them, and con- 
sequently intuition of real and necessary being; and as 
all intuifion is, mediante the creative act of being, we have, 
in the intuition of the ideal, intuition of the formula, as the 
principium both of science and of reality. 

Professor Hill cannot, with Herbert Spencer, relegate God 
to the dark regions of the unknowable. He holds, as we 
do, that God is knowable and known, but his existence he 
ranges as a term of ‘‘the second intention,” that is, a con- 
clusion drawn from the terms of the first intention. God, 
he holds, is not affirmed in direct apprehension, that is, 
as we understand it, not an affirmation of direct knowledge 
or intuition, but is an affirmation of reflex knowledge. If 
this means that the intuition does not expressly affirm that 
this is God, we accept it in the sense already explained ; 
but if it means that the intuition does not directly affirm 
that which is God, to wit, the ideal, or ens necessarium et 
reale, we cannot, for reasons already given, accept it. 

We do not question the sincerity and reality of Father 
Hill’s theism, any more than we do the sincerity and reality 
of his Catholic faith; but the God his system asserts is, 
to our understanding, only a generalization, an abstrac- 
tion, and therefore no God, nor real being at all; for, if we 
understand his definition, all terms of the second intention 
are concepts of the reflex order, and are generalizations, or 
abstractions formed by the mind operating on concretes 
expressed by terms of the first intention, or as, in our 
ignorance of the Latin technicalities of the schoolmen, we 
say, given in intuition. 

Professor Hill’s system rejects the doctrine, that we have 
direct intuition of real and necessary being even as the ideal, 
and his ontology is derived from the apprehension or 
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direct knowledge of contingent existences. It is from the 
intuition of contingents that he concludes the necessary, 
and from the intuition of creatures that he concludes the 
necessity and the fact of the creator: as from effects we con- 
clude the cause. We need not develop the argument, for 
ever y body knows it, and wonders at its inefficiency in con- 
vincing the atheist. The existence of an effect supposes a 
cause; of creature, supposes a creator; of the contingent, 
supposes the necessary. Of this there is and can be no doubt. 
No atheist even disputes it. But this is not the question. 
The. real question is, Are contingent existences intelligible 
or cognizable in themselves or by themselves alone ? , 

If contingents can be known in or by themselves alone, 
we wish the professor would tell us how from intuition of 
them he can conclude the necessary, or why the necessary 
is requisite to explain their existence. If the effect, in 
and by itself, is intelligible, intuition or knowledge of it can 
——— no indication that it cannot exist in and of itself—can 
suggest neither the fact nor the necessity of cause or reason 
of its is existe nce beyond itself. It is because effects are unintel- 
ligible in and by themselves, that we conclude they are 
¢ ansed ; ; it is because th ey are inconceivable without some thing 
that has caused them, that we infer from them a creator. 
Besides, cause and effect, necessary and contingent, creator and 
creature, are correlative terms, and correlative terms connote 
each other; so that the one is never known or intelligible 
without intuition of the other. The one does not simply 
imply, it connotes the other, so that both are cognized in 
one and the same cognition. 

St. Thomas says, indeed, that God is not demonstrable from 
first principles, or by an argument from cause to effect, 
but from the effect to the cause; and the five dit Surent 
arguments he gives, or different methods of demonstrating 
that God is, all “conclude the cause from the effect: which is 
unobjectionable, if the mind is understood to be simultaneously 
in possession of the idea of cause affirmed in the intuition of 
the creative act of being as expressed in the ideal formula. 
But, suppose the mind destitute of the intuition of the creative 
act, or of the idea of cause, the effect could not furnish any 
data from which to conclude it, because without it nothing 
can be pronounced an effect, since effect is the correlative 
of cause, and is intelligible only in its relation to cause, that 
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is, in its relation as an effect, the only sense in which it im- 
plies or cennotes the cause. St. Thomas always assumes that 
the mind is in possession of the idea of cause, which he holds 
to be a first principle without which no demonstration is 
possible. We think Professor Hill by a more careful exami- 
nation will be satisfied that the principle of demonstration is 
not the principle of contradiction, which is passive and 
negative, but the principle of causality, which is intuitively 
supplied by the creative act of being, and of which it is 
the type. 

But we repeat that what is not is not intelligible. What is 
not is nothing; and nothing, with all deference to the able 
and learned editor-in-chief of The Catholic World, cannot be 
even an object of thought, therefore not intelligible, for in- 
telligibleness is in being, not in not-being. Hence we main- 
tain that science is of the real, not of the unreal; that the 
principles of science and the principles of things or reality 
are identical. Therefore, as we have already said and shown, 
things must be known, if known at all, as they really exist, 
and in their real relations. Creatures, contingent existences, 
do not exist in themselves. ‘“‘ Le realta contingenti non sono 
per sé intelligibili, ma soltanto in virti dell’ idea eterna,” 
says Professor Rossi, C. M., who adds in a note: ‘Se il con- 
tingente non ha in sé la ragione della sua esistenza non é per 
sé intelligibile ; perché l’intelligibilita d’una cosa giace nella 
sua ragione.” (Ib., Art. viii, No. 251.) The induction or 
demonstration of the Divine Being from contingent existences, 
if we deny the ideal formula, concludes nothing, and the God 
demonstrated is only a generalization, and no real or con- 
crete being. Concede the formula, or the intuition, by the 
object or idea, of the formula, Ens creat existe ntias, the 
demonstration is complete. But Professor Hill’s system 
denies this intuition, which St. Thomas does not, though he 
may not distinctly assert it; and in so far nullities his only 
demonstration of the Divine Being. 

Professor Hill, if he understands himself, must accept the 
doctrine of the Genovese philosopher and theologian, that 
contingents are not intelligible per se, for he says, p. 149: 
‘‘ Error is refuted and truth demonstrated only by principles 
that are known per se, i. e., are self-evident, necessary, and 
immutable.” Principles which are self-evident are principles 
which evidence, that is, affirm themselves: precisely what we 
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ourselves assert of the ideal formula. Now, how can that which 
does not exist per se, has not the principle of its existence in 
itself, be self-evident, or evidence itself per se? Contingents 
have not the principle of their existence in themselves, do not 
exist per se. How, then, can they be intelligible per se, or be 
known except by virtue of the self-evident, necessary, and 
immutable principles, that is, principles which evidence or 
affirm themselves; that is, again, which are given intuitively 
by ens. the light and object of the intellect? These principles 
are evidently not in contingent existence, for they are nec- 
essary and immutable; yet without them truth cannot be 
demonstrated: then it is impossible to demonstrate the Divine 
Being without the intuition of principles not contained in 
contingents, not furnished by them, and without which they 
themselves are unintelligible ? 

Thus far we have made but little progress in the critical 
examination of Professor Hill’s “‘ Elements of Philosophy,” 
for, contrary to our wont, we have suffered ourselves to be 
put in great measure on our defence, and have, to no 
little extent, been engaged in explaining and vindicating the 
philosophy we oppose to the school he defends. We own 
that in this we have been diverted from our original design, 
and have, in consequence, been obliged to go over much 
ground which we had previously traversed, and to repeat 
explanations and proofs of which we were already weary. 
Nobody, till instructed by experience, can conceive how 
hard it is to get the mind of a thorough-bred schoolman, 
accustomed to the subtile distinctions, sub-distinctions, and 
abstractions of the schools, out of its grooves, and to induce 
him to look at things in the simple light of common-sense. 
Why, we had to labor for hours with a professor of philo- 
sophy to a post-graduate class in a renowned college, to 
get him to admit the truism, ‘‘ Nothing is nothing,” and did 
not succeed even at last. The most we could get from him 
was, ‘ That depends on the sense in which you use the word 
nothing.” He seemed very much inclined to maintain that 
nothing is something! He was disposed to refine on the 
word, and could not see that the assertion, nothing is nothing, 
is the English equivalent of the Latin assertion, ‘ Nihil 
est nihil.” We spent half a day in the vain effort to 
prove that the ideal formula, Ens creat existentias, is not 
pantheistic; another half day, also in vain, in trying to 
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prove to him that there is an essential difference between the 
synthetic philosophy we hold and the ontologism reprobated 
by the Holy See. When once routine philosophers get the 
idea in their heads that one not of their class holds such or 
such a doctrine, although his system in no sense favors it, 
it is next to impossible, if a doctrine not generally received 
in the schools, to get it out, and to convince him of his 
error and the injustice he does to his neighbor. It is this 
dulness of apprehension, on the part of philosophers, in 
respect of systems not strictly accordant with their own, 
their nearly total incapacity to do justice to doctrines which 
differ from those in which they have been trained, that 
forces us to repeat our views and explanations to satiety. 
We cannot divest ourselves of the hope, proved vain by 
bitter experience, that at last we may hit upon some form of 
statement that will prove successful. The schoolmen, 
professors, and teachers of ancient Greece were called 
sophists, a word originally of noble import, and naming a 
most honorable and useful class, for sophist meant a sage; 
but Socrates and Plato found them the bitterest enemies of 
real science, and the greatest obstacles to scientific progress. 
The class, though the term has become a term of contempt, 
remains, and retains all its old instincts and pettifogging 
spirit. We sometimes, in our moments of impatience, wish 
that a new Socrates or Plato might arise, to cover, by keen 
wit and polished irony, our modern sophists with ridicule. 
But this is only momentary, when we have under our eyes 
some newspaper article on Brownson’s Philosophy. But 
enough, and too much, of this. 
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Art. IV.—Our Public Schools: Are they free for all, or are 
they not? A Lecture delivered by Hon. Epmunp F. 
Dunne, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Arizona, in the Hall of the House of Representatives 
of the Territorial Legislature at Tuckson, Arizona, 
Feb. 2d, 1875. San Francisco: Cosmopolitan Printing 
Co. 1575. 8vo, pp. 47. 














Tus lecture on our public schools as they are now 
constituted, by the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Arizona, is really one of the ablest, most direct, and most con- 
clusive of the various lectures, articles, essays, or pamphlets, 
that we have seen on the great question it discusses, and 
which is the great question of: the day, especially for 
Catholics in our country. It is plain, outspoken, and 
manly, and presents the question in its simple nakedness, 
divested of all disguises, free from all sophistry and logo- 
machy, and argues the real issue with a lucidity and force 
that can hardly be surpassed, and which we have not seen 
equalled. No American citizen, who has any fairness of 
inind, or sense of right, can read it and not feel that the 
system of public schools as now worked in our country is a 
monstrous wrong to our Catholic population, whom it taxes 
for the maintenance of schools for the children of non- 
Catholics only, and from which their own children are, 
through fidelity to conscience, debarred from deriving any 
benefit. We have said, and we repeat, that we hear many j 
declamations against the public schools with which we do . 
not sympathize, and that much is ascribed to their practical 
workings which is not true, or, if true in any sense, is so only 
in exceptional and rare cases. The public schools are as ; 
moral, to say the least, as the average of our non-Catholic 
countrymen, and they cannot justly be called, as we have 
heard them called, nurseries of vice and immorality. We 
object to them, because they do not make religion and 
morality the basis of education, and because they violate the 
rights of God or conscience, as well as the equality before 
the civil power of all religious beliefs or no-beliefs, guaran- 
tied by the American constitution. But they might easily, 
without in the slightest degree impairing their effici siency, be 
so modified and worked as to obviate all our objections, and 
to render the system equally acceptable to all classes of our 
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citizens, and a public blessing. We Catholics, though in 
the minority, are American citizens, and have just as much 
right to have a voice in the organization of the public 
schools, and just as much right to have it listened to, as have 
any other class of American citizens. The Chief-Justice of 
Arizona places this, in the opening of his lecture, in a clear 
and strikirig light :— 


‘«The attitude of one party in the discussion in which I shall pres- 
ently engage, reminds me of a cartoon I saw a short time ago in one 
of the London comics. A French company, with French money, after 
great labor, care, and expense, built the Suez Canal for the privilege 
of a toll on the tonnage of vessels passing through it. The English 
merchants began, as the company thought, to take an unfair advan- 
tage in the matter of calculating the tonnage: the company protested, 
but in vain. The company then declared they would put out the 
signal-lights along the canal, so that it could not be used, until the 
dispute was adjusted. On this, England, as usual, blustered terribly 
as to theefearful things it would do if any action was had: to prevent 
the management of the canal in the particular way in which England 
desired it to be managed. The cartoon gave a bird’s-eye view of the 
canal: a signal station in the foreground; the president of the French 
company mounting a ladder to extinguish the light, and the typical 
John Bull standing below shaking his fists and boiling over with 
rage, shrieking, ‘Don’t you dare to put out those lights, you scoun 
drel, or V11———-!’ The Frenchman turns with a look of amused 
astonishment, and says quietly: ‘Have you zen bought ze canal, Mon- 
sieur Jean Bull?’ The cartoon brought England to its senses, and it 
then concluded to be a little reasonable and discuss the question on 
its merits. : 

‘* Now, there isa great deal of this John-Bull bluster in the pending 
discussion about an amendment proposed to our school law. There 
js a certain class among us who want the public schools managed in a 
certain way, and this class at the present moment happens to be in 
the majority, and so, under our form of government, are able, for the 
moment, to gratify their desires, and manage things just as they like. 
There is a certain other and quite numerous class, which says that, 
while it approves of the fundamental idea of providing free schools 
for educational purposes, there are some details as to the working of 
the system which are so unsatisfactory to them, that they can get no 
benefit at all from the system, the way it is now worked, and, as 
parties interested, they propose the amendments they desire and ask that 
they be considered; that fair and honest discussion be had upon them; 
and if they can be shown to be in accordance with reason, good-sense, 
and the general public welfare, that they be adopted. How are these 
propositions received? Are they listened to like any other proposition to 
amend important publiclaws ? Are the arguments heard and a decision 
rendered with some reasons assigned for the action had in the matter? 
By no means! On this point the present accidental majority act very 
strangely. They immediately fly into a passion ; they will hardly 
allow the proposition to be made; they don the war-paint at once and 
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shriek, ‘Don’t you dare to touch our public schools, or we’ll run you 
into the sea.’ Whereupon it seems pertinent to us to inquire of this 
majority, ‘Have you then bought the public schools? Are they your 
schools? Have we no voice in their management? Have we ceased 
to be citizens of this country, and been relegated to a class whose 
rights no one is bound to respect? Have we no longer a voice in the 
making of laws for this Territory? Are we serfs, slaves, vassals, 

from whom taxes may be wrung to support institutions from which, 

as they are now managed, we can derive no benefit, and must not dare 
open our mouths to state what we consider our grievances, on pain of 
being threatened with exile and death?’ Is not that a strange kind 
of talk to proceed from an accidental majority in a republican form 
of government? And how long is it probable that a majority which 
talks that way can maintain itself ? 

‘*There is a real and substantial grievance existing. It bears hard 
upon a large body of people. They are burdened with an annual tax 
to support institutions from which they can derive no benefit. They 
feel that the action of the majority in this case is not only an inroad 
upon their pockets, but an outrage upon their rights. They assert that 
a species of legalized robbery is being perpetrated upon them to an 
enormous and insupportable extent. No outrage of this kind ean be per- 
petrated for any great length of time in a free country. Therefore it is 
useless for the present majority to get into a passion about this matter, 
and try to bully it through. Neither is it entirely in accordance with 
the spirit of our institutions to incite a social war on this question, 
and seek to proscribe, ostracize, and malign those who happen to differ 
in opinion from the present majority as to how free schools can be 
best conducted for the general good. This majority talk a great deal 
about the duty of people being liberal in their views; but what they 
seem to mean is, that the liber rality ought to be all on one side; that 
other people ought to yield to themineverything. But as to any yield- 
ing on their part, no!—not the ninth part of a hair.” (Lecture, pp. 4-6.) 


The non-Catholic majority run away with the false notion 
that the country belongs to them, that they own it, and that 
Catholics residing here are trespassers on their property, 
or simple squatters oh land they do not own, and lie at their 
mercy. Some of their representative journals warn us not to 
claim equality, not to presume to interfere in the public policy 
of the country, nor to attempt to exert any influence in the 
framing of its laws and institutions. They tell us that this 
is a Protestant country, and that Catholics must be content 
with simple toleration, and, if they ask for more, they will 
get less. This notion, or pretence of Protestants, is an entire 
mistake. They no more own the country than we do; it 
belongs to the whole American people, and all American 
citizens, whatever their religious beliefs or no-religious beliefs, 
are politically and civilly equal, and have before the civil 
power equal rights, and equally a voice in making the laws, 
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and determining the public institutions of the land. We are 
not here by Protestant tolerance, but by right,—a right as 
high and as sacred as that by which non-Catholics or Pro- 
testants themselves are here. They are the majority; they 
have the power, the might, and can oppress us if so disposed, 
but their might gives them no right to do so. 

The welfare of the state depends on the virtue, morality, 
and intelligence of the people; and the virtue, morality, and 
intelligence of the people depend on religion. Without religion 
they have no basis, nothing to stand on, no guide, no 
sanction, no support, and are sure in the hour of trial to fall 
through, to fail utterly, as the history of the pagan nations of 
antiquity, as well as the common judgment of mankind in 
all ages and nations, amply proves. Education without 
religion only sharpens the intellect, and fits men to be adroit 
rogues and swindlers, as we are but too painfully experienc- 
ing in our own country, which bids fair, if a remedy be not 
soon supplied, to become a country of thieves, robbers, cheats, 
swindlers, and sharpers, if we may believe at all the daily 
reports of the journals. An honest man in office, in a place 
of honor and trust, is a rara avis. Well, the public schools do 
not and cannot teach religion, nor effectually even virtue and 
morality. Here we must let the Chief-Justice speak for us :— 


‘*Those for whom I have, perhaps rashly, undertaken to speak, 
claim, first, that education means something more than teaching 
children how to read, and write, and cipher; that education is a 
harmonious development of all the faculties, moral, mental, and 
physical; and that of all training in edueation, the moral, that is, 
religious, training is the most important. 

‘*T know that many dispute this proposition; but the book of books, 
whose teachings all among us who recognize any authority at all in 
religious matters reverently accept, proclaims this truth in a thousand 
ways. It is the Alpha and Omega of the book, and is summed up in 
the phrase, ‘What shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and 
lose his soul ?’ 

‘If we turn from the pages of inspired wisdom to those writers 
who are guided by reason alone, we find that the greatest men of all 
ages and all civilizations have given their unqualified assent to this 
proposition. 

‘* Where the placid waters of the grand Pacific lave the shores of 
bright Cathay, ages and ages ago the words of old Confucius rang 
out clear and strong, that without morality there could be no society. 
From thence we can make the circuit of the globe, touching all 
civilizations as we pass, until we plant our feet again upon our beloved 
Pacific slope: and, wherever we look, we shall find this doctrine 
taught by the master minds of every age and every clime. 
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‘¢ Away back in the country of the Brahmins, in the Ordinances of 
Menu—claimed to be older than the books of Moses—we find the 
paramount importance of religious instruction fully recognized. In 
its twelve books, and more than twenty-five hundred sections, it 
establishes the law in all things, divine and human, public and 
private, civil and criminal, social and political; but it treats, first of 
all, of the Supreme God, next the duty of knowing his law, next, the 
penalty for despisiny it:—‘* Whatever man * * * shall treat with con- 
tempt these two roots of the law (Sruti, revelation, and Smriti, 
tradition), he must be driven as an atheist and a scorner of revelation 
from the company of the virtuous,’ (Ch. ii, Sec. 11, p. 14, Jones’ Inst. 
Hindu Law.) 

‘*Coming a little farther West, we find that Zoroaster, the prophet 
and lawgiver of the ancient Persians, in the Avesta, their book of 
books, places the same doctrine first in importance. In the wilds of 
Arabia we find the code of Mahomet, the Koran, given to the world. 
Every one of its ninety-four chapters begins with the words, ‘In 
the name of the most merciful God;’ and “from beginning to end it 
accords with the doctrines before enounced—so much so, indeed, that 
we find a great poet declating, in the mellifluous language of the 
people among whom we are here dwelling: 


‘No hay mas que un solo Dios—dice el Christiano ; 
No hay otro Dios qui Dios—el Africano.’ 


‘‘The Hebrew Talmud, in its six principal books, gives precedence 
to religious instruction, as you will find if you consult either the 
Palestrinian or the Babylonian compendium. 

‘The grandest of the old pagans, the broad-browed Plato, whose 
genius carried him beyond all the knowledge of his people, gave 
noble testimony in favor of the paramount importance of religion, 
which the wisdom of over twenty centuries has not been able to suc- 
cessfully contradict. He says: ‘Ignorance of the true God is the 
greatest pest of all republics; therefore, whoever destroys religion 
destroys the foundation of all human society.’ (Lib. x de Leg.) 

‘*Cicero, of whom comment is unnecessary, was forced to the same 
conclusion, He, too, says on this: ‘Plato, thou reasonest well.’ 
He declares ‘it is necessary that the citizens should be first persuaded 
of the existence of gods, the directors and rulers of all things, in 
whose hands are all events; who are ever conferring on mankind 
immense benefits; who search the heart of man; who see his actions; 
the spirit of piety which he curries into the practice of religion, and 
who distinguish the life cf the pious man from that of the ungodly 
man.’ (De nat. deor. 2.) . 

‘*Seneca, too, the great moralist, writes: ‘The first thing is the 
worship of the gods, and faith in their existence; we are next to 
acknowledge their majesty and bounty, without which there is no 
majesty.’ (Epist. 95.) 

‘+ Following civilization in its westward course, let us see what they 
say in France. I could cite a hundred authorities, but I will take one, 
almost universally respected in America because of the careful study 
he made of our institutions—De Tocqueville. On this point he says: 
‘Religion is no less the companion of liberty in all its battles and its 
triumphs, the cradle of liberty and the divine source of its claims. 
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The safeguard of morality is religion; and morality is the best security 
of law, as well as the surest pledge of freedom.’ (1 Dem. in Am., 
p. 44.) 

‘*What do they say in England? I shall quote authorities I am 
sure few of you will question. Prof. Huxley, whom, certainly, none 
of you will accuse of narrow views,in religious matters, says: ‘I 
protest that, if I thought the alternative were a necessary one, I would 
rather the children of the poor should grow up ignorant of both those 
mighty arts—reading and writing—than that they should remain 
ignorant of that knowledge to which these arts are means.’ (Lay 
Sermons. ) 

‘* Herbert Spencer, one of the shining lights of what radicals call 
‘advanced thought,’ scoffs at the idea that mere intellectual culture 
can make, or does make, good citizens. He says: ‘Are not fraudu- 
lent bankrupts educated people, and getters-up of bubble companies, 
and makers of adulterated goods, and users of false trade-marks, and 
retailers who have light weights, and owners of unseaworthy ships, 
and those who cheat insurance companies, and those who carry on 
turf chicanery, and the great majority of gamblers? Or, to take a 
more extreme form of turpitude, is there not among those who have 
committed murders by poison, within our memories, a considerable 
number of the educated, a number bearing as large a ratio to the 
educated classes, as does the total number of murderers to the total 
population ? This belief in the moralizing effect of intellectual culture, 
flatly contradicted by facts, is absurd a priori, What imaginable 
connection is there between learning that certain clusters of marks 
on paper stand for certain words, and the getting of a higher sense 
of duty ? * * * How does the knowledge of the multiplication table, 
or quickness i in adding or dividing, so increase the sympathies as to 
restrain the tendency to trespass upon fellow-creatures ? * * * This 
irrelation between such causes and such effects is almost as great as 
that between exercise of the fingers and strengthening the legs. One 
who should by lessons in Latin hope to gain a know ledge of geometry, 
or one who should expect practice in drawing to be followed by an 
expressive rendering of a sonata, would be thought fit for an asylum; 
and yet he would be scarcely more irrational than are those who, by 
discipline of the intellectual faculties, expect to produce better 
feelings.’ (Spencer’s Sociology.) 

** Now, let us follow the Star of Empire across the Atlantic, and we 
shall find the same sentiment reéchoed by the ‘Father of his 
country.’ Our own Washington has left us these words of 
warning: ‘Let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion: whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refided education on minds of peculiar structure, reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principles.’ (Farewell Address.) 

‘‘We have here an overwhelming amount of authority from the 
teachings of the wisest men of every age, reaching back to the farthest 
glimpses we can catch of the dawn of civilization among men, and 
extending down along the path of history in glorious array until we 
come to the days in which we ourselves live, move, and have our 
being. Are you willing to turn aside from the aggregated wisdom of the 
world, and throw yourselves into the embrace of a few mad fanatics 
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who think they are wiser than the whole world; who scoff at the 
experience of ages, and declare that everything is wrong, that every- 
body has been mistaken in everything ever since the world began, 
and that they are the only ones who have any correct idea about any- 
thing connected with the social order % Are you ready to admit that, 
to be right, you must reject all the old ideas about divine authority, 
reward of industry and sanctity of home, and accept instead the 
proposition that the true idea is divinity in majorities, communism in 
property, and freedom in love; that all authority is in the majority; 
that all holding of worldly goods in property is theft, and that all 
holding of wives in marriage is tyranny ? Is it possible you are willing 
to accept propositions which, by necessary consequence, lead to these 
doctrines? The fellows who preach these things are generally uneasy 
spirits, wild Bohemians, reckless devils who never have any property or 
wives of their own, and who acknowledge no law but their own will; 
and I can very easily understand why they wish to have unlimited 
license to make as free as they like with the possessions of others. 
But why a serious, \practical people, such as Americans claim to be, 
should be found consorting with such a crowd, I do not understand ; 
yet they are keeping step with the communists in the onward march 
to socialism, as faithfully as the latter could wish. All that commu- 
nists ask is, that the will of the majority shall be the only law; and 
Americans are gradually accepting the principle, and are thereby pre- 
paring for themselves, in the near future, a struggle for the preserva- 
tion of the American States, compared with which the one we have 
recently passed through would be nearly what a dress parade is to 
actual war.” (Ibid., pp. 12-16.) 


The chief-justice had already stated the impossibility of 
teaching religion, the most important point in all-true educa- 
tion, in the public schools. He shows that the state has no 
right to do it :— 


‘¢ We, that is, those for whom I now argue, maintain: 

1st. That the State has no right to teach religion. 
2d. That the State has no right to teach irreligion. 
3d. That the State has no inherent right to teach at all. 

‘‘ Now, I do not deny that the questions raised are the most serious 
ones that were ever proposed to the lawmaking power of any State, 
and therefore I shall, in all subsequent stages of this argument—for I 
expect it to last for some time—freely admit that there is a tremen- 
dous conflict of opinion among men in general on these propositions; 
and I shall patiently listen to every argument produced against them, 
and, so far as it naturally becomes incumbent on me, shall do my best 
to honestly answer all such arguments; but I cannot admit that there 
is any difficulty about the true decision on the question. I think the 
truth of the proposition will be evident to every person candidly 
examining the subject, and who may be admitted to have a reasonably 
correct idea of what a State is, and what ‘education’ means. Also, 
I must, in justice to my side of the argument, remind you, as you 
very well know, that I could not reasonably be expected to be pre- 
pared at this moment for a full consideration of so important a ques- 
tion. You know that I have very recently come among you, that I 
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am now engaged in holding a session of the Supreme Court, that this 
discussion has been suddenly precipitated by local action, and that 
what I say now is almost ‘off-hand;’ but it will do for a beginning. 
I will open the argument for you. You have among you the keenest 
and sharpest intellects in the land, and some of them will very prob- 
ably find some points I have not fully covered, and I may have to 
acknowledge a hit, now and then, which will require explanation; 
but, if I cannot, in the close, make a good case, I shall find no fault 
if you show good reason for deciding against me. Also, I must 
necessarily, in the brief time which I can have for setting forth our 
position, often confine myself to stating what I conceive to be the 
truth in the matter, without fully arguing it. That will come more 
in detail hereafter. ; 

‘* Now for the first proposition, that the State has no right to teach 
religion. ‘Oh, we admit that,’ you will say; ‘we will admit that 
as fully as you wish. No need of any discussion about that.’ Very 
well; I would be glad to know that you admitted it, and were willing 
to admit it, with all its necessary consequences. Some people say they 
fully admit a proposition; but when you make an application of the 
admission which necessarily follows, and which they do not like, they 
‘go back on you,’ a8 you Say here, and claim that they admitted it, 
with that qualification. They will not argue as to whether it necessa- 
rily follows, but will stolidly maintain that the exception is a part of 
the general proposition. They will then neither admit nor deny 
generally, nor state any proposition to which they will unqualifiedly 
adhere. They ‘stand mute.’ In England, they used to have the 
‘peine forte et dure’ for such cases; and, if there ever was a case 
where, playfully speaking, its application could be justified, it is 
where a person pretends to argue, and insists upon arguing, and yet 
will not take any decided ground upon the point in issue: as I fear I 
may have to charge this majority with doing, in some things, before 
I get through. 

‘*Well, you admit, then, that the State has no right to teach 
religion. 

‘* Herein comes our second proposition, that the State has no right 
to teach irreligion; that is, to teach in such a manner as to seriously 
interfere with the religious education of the child. Now we come to 
what some people claim to be debatable ground. 

‘*When the public-school system of this country was first brought 
forward, it was established on the theory that the State had a right to 
insist that the children of the country should receive instruction in 
virtue, morality, and knowledge, in order that they might become 
good citizens. You will please notice that virtue and morality were 
put first, and knowledge—that is, mere intellectual culture—was put 
last, as it should have been. See the early State Constitutions on the 
matter. 

‘Under this theory public schools were established, and what were 
claimed by the State to be principles of virtue, morality, and general 
knowledge, were taught. After awhile a great many people became 
dissatisfied with the system, so far as it professed to teach principles 
of virtue and morality—the most important things. Prayers were 
offered up in the schools, and versions of the Bible were read and 
commented upon, by teachers who had their own views on the sub- 
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ject. Objections were made to these comments. To satisfy these 
objections, a modification of the system was admitted, that hereafter 
the Bible should be read ‘ without note or comment.’ It ran on for 
awhile in this way; but then the objection was made that the versions 
of the Bible read were not true versions, and that, therefore, the Bible, 
truly speaking, was not read, and that false notions in religion were 
thus taught. Then another modification of the system was permitted, 
which forbade the reading of any version of the Bible whatever. 
The majority thought that, now they had got the school law in such 
shape, all would be satisfied; but it was found that there still 
remained a large class which claimed that, even without any direct 
teaching of religion, the system as managed had the effect to teach 
irreligion, and they asked to be allowed to withdraw their children 
from the so-called public schools, and educate them in virtue and 
morality themselves, in separate schools, and receive their proper 
share of the public money. 

‘*Charles Lamb, dear, delightful Elia, says all people draw the line 
somewhere, and that he believed in drawing it at roast pig; that roast 
pig was one of the most delicious things in existence, and that any 
man who differed with him as to the primary and paramount excel- 
lence of roast pig, was not to be trusted. Now, right here on this 
point—the demand for separate schools, where the principles of virtue 
and morality might be taught in accordance with the wishes of the 
parents—the present accidental majority concluded to draw the line, 
and stand upon it; and there’s the fight, there’s the issue, there’s the 
proposition we have to discuss. The present majority declare they 
will stand or fall by the system on this point; but while they have 
the right to say they will stand or fall in their support of the system 
on this point, they have no right nor power to say that the system ttself 
shall thus stand or fall. We have a say in the matter ourselves, and, 
if our views prevail, the present majority becomes simply a minority, 
and then ‘they will know how it is themselves.’ They will then 
find that all their talk about our people being opposed to the educa- 
tion of the masses, and their people being in favor of it, is mere talk. 
Then, for the first time in their lives, they will be compelled to study 
history; they will be compelled to prove their case, not assert it as 
they have been doing. They may think they have read _ history, 
properly speaking, but they have never done it. They read Macaulay, 
and Motley, and Froude, and such writers, confessed partisans, and 
think they understand the case. They have simply read the brief on 
their side. But suppose I should hear the argument on oue side only 
in my court, and decide accordingly, how would you, as a whole, like 
it, and how near do you think I would get to a true understanding of 
the point in issue? No; I have to hear both sides. How many of 
the majority have done it on this question? and how do they dare 
decide without examining both sides? They would impeach me if I 
undertook to do it where even a paltry hundred dollars was involved ; 
and in turn I suppose I may have the liberty of impeaching them, and 
charging that they will be false to their duty, as citizens of this Re- 
public, if they dare decide on such » momentous issue as this now 
pending without patiently and reasonably hearing, and dispassionately 
considering, the arguments on both sides. And if, after such hearing, 
they fail to do their best to carry out the policy of the law as indi- 
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cated by the adoption of the different amendments referred to— 
namely, that, wherever a grievance is shown to exist, they should 
endeavor to so amend the law as to abate such grievance. It will be 
a poor argument to say that the law cannot be improved upon. Did 
all wisdom die with the framers of the law as it stands? Is there no 
room for further progress ?” (Ibid.—pp. 8-12.) 


We must quote still further what Chief-Justice Dunne says 
on “the theory of the majority on religious instruction : ”— 


‘*Most of you will probably tell me that you agree with all I say 
about the necessity of religious instruction, but that the only ree 
between us upon that point is as to where it shall be given ; that, i 
your opinion, this religious instruction can be given sufficiently well * 
home, and once a wee k in special schools organized for that purpose, 
commonly called Sunday Schools ; and that the effect of this home 
and Sunday teaching will not be seriously interfered with by sending 
the child six days out of seven to schools where all religious teaching 
is ignored. Is not that a very perfunctory manner of disposing of so 
important a subject ? Has not the moral tone of our community, under 
the operation of this theory, already fallen below that standard at 
which a nation is safe even in the hands of its own people? Do we 
not need wore morality in the community, more people who believe 
in God ? Are not our publi ic men too corrupt ? and do they misrepresent 
the people as much as many think? Is there not a screw loose some- 
where in our social organization ? and do you not think the system 
of ignoring religious instruction six-sevenths of the time in the life of 
our young people has something to do with it? Is not such a consequence 
the natural outcome of such a system ? Can we maintain our social 
organization without a high standard of morality ? and do you think 
we shall get it from a system of godless education ? Can any society 
keep together long which has not the Divine idea as the very centre of 
the system about which all things revolve, towards which all things 
tend, and which directs and controls every partof the organism ? Can 
a society, founded without this idea, have any lasting, cohesive power 
in it? Must not such a society soon resolve itself into its individual 
elements, and the scattered fragments fly asunder in all directions ?”’ 
(Ibid., pp. 16-17.) 


This may, at first sight, seem plausible, and no doubt 
that much may be and is done by Sunday schools 
and home influences to supply the defects of the public 
schools; but by no means enough. The influence of the 
Sunday school, under the best possible management, in a 
community where the religious instruction is so scanty, the 
moral tone so low, as with 1 us, is very restricted; and where 
the people are so generally devoted to the worship of Mam- 
mon or to fashion, so thoroughly engrossed in business or 
worldly pleasures, home influences in favor of religion are 
very feeble, and the amount of religious instruction given, 
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except in a comparatively few families, is hardly worth 
counting. ‘Evil communications corrupt good morals,” and 
the general tone of the American people is, in fact, practi- 
cally irreligious. Probably a majority of the American 
population have never been baptized, and it is only by a 
stretch of courtesy that Protestantism can be called a religion : 
for all religion is one and catholic, which Protestantism is not. 
The education given in the public schools can hardly rise 
above the average religion and morality of the majority ; and 
those who regard that average as falling lamentably below 
the Christian standard, cannot be expected to be satistied 
with it, or not to labor to raise by education their own children 
above it. We quote here, once more, the chief- justice :— 


‘‘ Now, then, we come to a practical proposition, on which we do 
not agree at all; and if we can reasonably show that our religious 
instruction, given at home and in the Sunday School, is seriously 
interfered with by the present system, and to an extent which, in 
conscience, we cannot sanction, then your proposition is refuted, and 
our plea for separate schools, where this most important of all instruc- 
tion can be given and the effects of it maintained, stands good; for, 
remember what I said to you in the beginning about necessary 
consequence. You have adinitted the paramount necessity of religious 
instruction. This means, by necessary consequence, that nothing 
whatever shall be allowed to stand in the way of religious instruction ; 
that whatever seriously conflicts with it must yield. This is your own 
admission. All that is necessary now for us to make our Case is, to 
show that the system, as at present managed, does seriously interfere 
with the religious instruction we desire to give our children. Now, 
if you would receive as proof on this point the admissions of some of 
your own leading Protestant ministers, I would have no difficulty 
whatever in making our case. They frankly admit that any Catholic 
child who attends the public school is almost certain to lose his faith, 
that millions of children of Catholics in this country have been drawn 
from the faith of their fathers by this means already; and then they 
rub their hands, and joyfully exclaim: ‘The good work goes bravely 
on!’ They say to their zealous adherents: ‘Keep up the system as 
it is, and by means of it we can destroy the faith of millions and 
millions of Catholic children in this country. Keep up the cry for 
our public schools; force Catholics to send their children there, and 
by means of the machinery at our command, our text-books, our 
teachers, and our children, we will grind the Catholicity out of 
them.’ Do you call for proofs? I think it probable there is not one 
of you who has not heard the declaration made by Protestant 
ministers and teachers in more or less express terms, or who does not 
at heart really believe it. I have often heard it made. Bishop 
McQuaid, in the lecture I herein refer to, says: ‘A famous Presby- 
terian minister openly avowed that the Bible and the common schools 
were the two stones of the mill that would grind Catholicity out of the 
children of Catholics.’ A Methodist minister boasted that Catholics 
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had lost in twelve years 1,990,000. In corroboration of the statement, 
Rev. Dr. Clark, of Albany, an outspoken bigot, who tells more truths 
than his friends care to have him tell, says that ‘multitudes have 
yielded to the influence of our institutions, and that the most effectual 
agency in this work has been our admirable public-school system.’ 
(See Lecture.) 

‘*Is this, after all, the explanation of the singular conduct of the 
majority whenever we complain of the working of the system? Is 
this the reason why they wish ‘to smother all “discussion as to the 
operation of the law? Does this account for the singular frenzy, 
whether simulated or real, which they exhibit whenever we ask for 
an inquiry into the subject? We do not admit to you that it is the 
reason of our opposition to the system as now managed; we do not 
put it in the form of an admission; we do not insinuate it: we charge it 
in the plainest, boldest, strongest language we can command. We 
oppose the present management of the system, for the very reason 
that your Protestant ministers give in support of it: that it does 
grind the Catholicity out of Catholic children; that. it does directly 
nullify our religious teaching; and, therefore, that it does, in some 
instances, indirectly teach your religion, and in all other cases directly 
teaches irreligion. There are eight million Catholics in this country, 
who show in this that they have one of the greatest grievances of 
which any people were ever able to complain: for what-is more sacred 
than the faith of one’s father! Now, you may refuse to receive the 
authority of your own ministers and teachers in this matter. If so, 
we must open the discussion here, de novo, though of course we shall 
not allow you to set aside altogether the declarations of your own 
representative men. 

** You say our proposition is wrong because it seeks to make the 
State interfere with religion, by having it taught in schools supported 
by the State. Now we are arguing here at cross purposes. One or 
the other of us is either mistaken or insincere. You say the State 
should not meddle with religion. So do we, and yet we do not agree. 
The truth is, we agree on the major, but differ on the minor. Your 
syllogism is, the state should not meddle with religious teaching; 
the public schools do not meddle with it; therefore, so far they are 
right. We say, the State should not meddle with religion; the public 
schools do meddle with it; therefore, so far they are wrong. We 
must discuss the minor. 

‘*‘ Now, look at your proposition, that attendance in the public 
schools, as they are now managed, will not seriously conflict with the 
religious training given in the Sunday School, in the case of our 
poor children. You must remember that this question mainly con- 
cerns the poor. The rich of all classes who value religion, send their 
children to private schools. The mass of poor children get no 
religious training at home of much practical value. You say, then, 
that the child can be sent for an hour or two on Sunday to the church, 
and that that will be sufficient training in its religious belief ; that 
that will be sufficient to give it a good, healthy, practical, and abiding 
religious faith. Is this proposition reasonable on its face? Does it 
not carry its own refutation with it? We all know how powerful 
are the effects of association on adult minds, fully formed and fully 
couvinced of certain truths; but with the tender, unformed, imitative, 
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but not reasoning mind of a child, association and example are the 
most powerful and effective of all teachers. A child cannot under- 
stand general principles, but it can imitate an example perfectly. 
You may give it elaborate lectures once a week on the truths of 
religion; but, if you place it the remaining six days of the week in 
an institution where religion is ignored, you not only lose the oppor- 
tunity of making a practical application of those principles in the 
way you understand them, which it is admitted you have the right to 
do, but you subject it to all manner of counter influences. You 
value the retention of these principles by your child dearer than you 
do your life. You know that it is only by infinite labor, unceasing 
diligence, and careful example, that you can hope to get these prin- 
ciples firmly implanted ; and yet, at the very time you are trying to 
do this, and at the only time in life when it can be done, you are 
asked to expose your child to an association where he will tind those 
principles met by flouts, scoffs, sneers, laughter, ridicule, and contempt, 
—influences most potent with the youthful mind. Is it possible you 
can candidly claim. that such associations will not seriously interfere 
with the child’s belief as to these principles? Why, even mathe- 
matically speaking, is it not at least six to one that it will? Can any 
child be expected to assert and act upon its principles under such 
circumstances? Does it not require an unusual amount of moral 
courage for the adult man to announce his principles or convictions 
in a community where such principles are, not to say merely unpopular, 
but are hated and despised? Why, I have drawn down a storm of 
indignation on my head in this community, away out here on the 
frontier, where people are said to be so large-minded, so free from 
bias, so tolerant of all opposing views, for simply daring to utter my 
honest convictions on this very matter. I know of exhibitions of 
feeling in this community, consequent on this declaration of my 
opinions, which, if pointed out to me by a critical foreigner disposed 
to question the liberty of speech among us, would cause me to blush 
for my countrymen. Do you think it reasonable to ask me to send 
a little child of mine, upon whose tender mind I am trying to im- 
press my opinions, as I have a right to do, six days out of seven into 
a community composed in the main of children of these same people 
who think my opinions so bigoted, heretical, and damnable? Is it 
reasonable to say to me that my child will not be seriously influenced 
in its opinions by any association it may meet with there? Are you 
mocking me when you talk thus, for surely you cannot seriously 
maintain such a proposition? You may say to me that my ciild must 
expect to meet with a conflict of opinion as to these principles. Yes; 
when I have completed its education, and when I send it out to act 
its part in the battle of life, I am willing it should; but I want it to 
have a chance to form some definite opinions first, and understand 
the reasons for them; not to grow up another Frankenstein, a creature 
formed like a man in all respects, except that the moral faculties are 
left out; an intellectual monster turned loose upon society, with no 
other motive in life than to gratify its desires and keep out of the 
Penitentiary ! 

‘**T grAnt that, in your case, your proposition is true. It is true that 
your children do not find the influence of the public school, so far as 
it is manifested by actual expression of opinion, to be seriously in 
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conflict with their home or Sunday teaching, and you are right enough 
in upholding the public schools for your children, if you are satisfied 
with them; but the very fact that your proposition is true, so far as 
your children are concerned, is or ought to be sufficient, without any 
further talk, to prove that it is not true so far as our children are 
concerned. Here are two classes of children receiving at home and 
on Sundays diametrically opposite instruction on religious questions. 
For six days in the week they are exposed to a common influence— 
negative or positive, I don’t care which—in religious matters. Now, 
is it necessary to have any further talk to prove—to demonstrate, 
one might almost say—that, just so far as that influence is satisfactory 
to the parents of one class, it must, to the same or a greater extent, 
be unsatisfactory to the parents of the other class? Being a matter 
of conscience, it is not capable of compromise, nor a subject which 
can be generally averaged by balancing against it some worldly 
advantages obtained by the association “complained of. It puts a 
deadlock on the machinery of the system so far as we are con- 
cerned. The machinery can be readjusted so as to enable us to use 
it, and with no injury to the machine. But you say, Hands off! 
Why so? Are we not part owners of the concern? And if you 
want to run it for your own exclusive benefit, why don’t you offer to 
buy us out first? But, no; you insist that you shall have all the 
benefits, but that we shall help bear the expense the same as if we 
were being fairly dealt with. Is not that rather a high-handed pro- 
ceeding? Is there much justice or equity in that kind of conduct ? 
Suppose the tables were turned, do you think you would be of the 
same opinion still? Suppose we had a school here composed in the 
main of children who think as I do, teachers all of my opinion, 
studying from text-books written by men of my opinion, and colored 
as far as possible to favor my opinion, without directly stating it, 
would you be willing to send your little children to such a school, 
six days out of seven, simply because we might be able to say, ‘We 
do not in express words teach our doctrine there’? And suppose some 
of you say you would, what would that prove? Would it prove any- 
thing more than this, that you do not care as much about your 
opinions on religious subjects as we do, or that you do not think the 
effect of those silent influences on the mind of your child would be 
any serious objection? Is not that all it would prove? Some of you 
may not have any religious convictions. Some of you may be indif- 
ferent to all religious opinions. Some of you may take the ground I 
have often heard Americans take, that it is wrong to teach a child 
any religious doctrine; that you should not prejudice its mind; that 
you should let it choose for itself when it grows up, free from any 
previous bias. Such people may be willing to send their children 
anywhere; but because they are of that opinion, does that give them 
any right to say that nobody else ought to have a different opinion ? 
This question cuts deep: it goes to the very principle of civil and 
religious liberty." Wherever we have had a majority, and there has 
been any considerable number who claimed they could not, in 
conscience, attend our schools, we have set you an example of 
liberality; we have accorded to such minority the same privileges we 
now ask of you. In Lower Canada we were nine to one against you, 
nearly twice as great a majority as you have over us here, yet we gave 
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you there the very liberty we now demand. We have done it in 
every country in Europe where we had the power and the substantial 
grievance existed. You do not believe this; but, as I told you before, 
you are not well read upon the subject. You have been reading one 
side only. When you come to examine the whole case, you will be 
astonished—nay, you will be amazed, to see how your intelligences 
have been played upon by partisan writers. Some of you may think 
you are very liberal in consenting to tolerate our religious faith in 
this country, and that we ought to be modest in our pretensions. 
Permit me to remind you that you do not tolerate us here. No; no 
more than we tolerate you. None of us are here by toleration: we 
are all here by right. Will you accept the declaration of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Ohio as some authority in this proposition ? 
Here is what the Court says: ‘It is not by mere toleration that every 
individual here is protected in his belief or disbelief. He reposes not 
upon the leniency of government, or the liberality of any class or sect 
of men, but upon his natural, indefeasible rights of conscience, 
which, in the language of the Constitution, are beyond the control of 
any human authority.’ (Bloom vs. Richards, 2 Ohio St., 887; 
McGatrick vs. Wason, 4 Ohio St., 566.) You may think we attach 
too much importance to this question of religious instruction; but 
that is our affair, not yours.” (Ibid., pp. 17-23.) 


But we must stop, or else quote the entire Lecture, which 
is all equally important, interesting, and instructive. Chief- 
Justice Dunne treats the question from beginning to end 
with rare practical sagacity, with a perfect comprehension 
of its legal and constitutional bearings, and with a vivid 
sense of justice. He evidently holds that, while the majority 
have the power, they are bound to exercise it justly, and 
that the majority have no more right than have the minority 
to do wrong. He believes that constitutions are mainly 
designed for the protection of individuals and minorities ; 
and that the majority, under our form of government, are 
always able to protect themselves, and need restraints on 
their arbitrary will. He also holds that the constitutional 
guaranties of religious equality before the law were intended 
to guaranty that equality, and, so far as the civil power is 
concerned, to place all religious beliefs and no-beliefs on the 
same footing. This is, no doubt, true, as regards the inten- 
tions of the framers of our constitutions, State and Federal. 
But, since the rise of the abolition fanaticism, which cul- 
minated in our late disastrous civil war, constitutions, when 
restricting the power of the majority, have been treated as 
so much waste paper. Constitutions which are simply written 
on paper, or engrossed on parchment, and not embodied in the 
hearts and minds, and especially in the providential organi- 
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zation of the people of a nation, are as worthless, when they 
impose limitations on the power of the majority, as were the 
green withes with which the Philistines bound the stalworth 
limbs of Samson. We were as strongly opposed to negro 
slavery as was William Lloyd Garrison or Wendell Phillips ; 
and if we opposed, as we did, the abolition agitation, it was 
not from love of slavery, but. because we believed the de- 
struction of the constitution a greater evil than that which 
it sought to redress. Chief-Justice Dunne evidently believes 
in the inviolability of the constitution, and its binding nature 
on the majority ; he also believes in the obligations of justice, 
and addresses the ruling majority in Arizona and elsewhere, 
as if it were sufficient to prove a measure unjust and uncon- 
stitutional to induce them to reject it. But the majority of 
our countrymen can be moved by no argument of this sort. 
They cast constitutions to the winds, and scout the very idea 
of justice to those who lack the power to enforce it. They 
act on the maxim, ‘ The strong are always right; the weak 
are always wrong.” They use fine phrases, and abound in 
generous professions and noble sentiments, while practising 
the most monstrous injustice : for a more monstrous injustice 
cannot be conceived than that of imposing a tax, and often 
a heavy tax, on the minority for the education-of the children 
of the majority, and from which the children of the minority 
are excluded. There is nothing more outrageous, at least 
in principle, in Prince Bismarck’s or Kaiser Wilhelm’s treat- 
ment of Catholics in Germany. 

It is no answer to this to say the schools are public, and 
as open to the minority as to the majority: for this is not 
true. The Catholic minority happen to have a conscience, 
which the advocates of these schools have not, and they 
cannot send their children to these schools without violating 
their Catholic conscience; and this fact closes them as 
effectually to us as if we were excluded from them by statute. 
The German bishops and priests, dispossessed, imprisoned, or 
exiled, are so only in obedience to their Catholic conscience. 
They could escape all persecution if they consented to 
violate their conscience, and submit to the infamous civil 
enactments made in contravention of the laws of God and of 
the Church. It is barefaced mockery to tell us these schools 
are as free to us, the Catholic minority, as they are to the 
non-Catholic majority. It is no such thing, for they have 
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no conscience against them. The majority, as Chief-Justice 
Dunne shows, impose upon us a triple tax. They tax us to 
provide for the education of the children of non-Catholics, 
in which we cannot share with a good conscience, and then 
compel us to erect school-houses, found and support schools 
at our. own expense, often out of our poverty, for the 
education of our own children, and then tax these same 
school-houses and fixtures, while the public school-houses 
and fixtures are exempt from taxation. Can there be a more 
monstrous injustice? It needs only one step in addition, and 
that threatens to be soon taken, namely, to forbid us to have 
schools of our own, and to make attendance on the public 
schools compulsory. New York and New Jersey, and, 
perhaps, some other States, have already enacted laws making 
education compulsory, and it would be only carrying out the 
same policy to make it compulsory on us to send our children 
to the state, or the public, schools. 

The Hon. Henry Wilson, Vice-President of the United 
States, and an honored and influential leader of the Republican 
party, published a few years since in the Atlantic Monthly 
a remarkable article headed, ‘‘ The New Departure of the 
Republican Party,” in which he proposed, as the policy of 
the party in the future, to place education under the control 
of the Federal Government, and to make it uniform through- 
out the Union, and compulsory. The proposition was taken 
up in congress, favorably entertained, and a committee was 
raised to which it was referred. Whether that committee, 
of which, if we recollect aright, one of the Hoars of Massa- 
chusetts was chairman, has made a report or not, we do not 
now recollect; but that a measure so manifestly unconstitu- 
tional, and so fraught with danger to the freedom of 
education and the rights of parents and guardians, as well as 
of the States, could have been seriously entertained for a 
moment by congress, shows but too clearly that abolitionism 
and the civil war have obscured the principles of what was 
once regarded as American freedom in the minds of repre- 
sentative Americans. What, perhaps, is still more alarming 
is, that we have heard no note of warning against the project 
from the usually vigilant opponents of the Republican party, 
and are therefore led to conclude that, on a question of this 
sort, republicans and democrats are united. Democrats and 
republicans are not unlikely to be reconciled and made friends, 
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as were Pilate and Herod, when Christ is to be crucified in 
the persons of Catholics. 

There is a‘movement throughout the whole civilized world 
to banish religious instruction from the schools, and to com- 
pletely secularize education, under the specious pretext of 
getting rid of superstition and the idle fears it generates. 
It began in the old French revolution, and was skilfully 
organized by the infamous Convention that voted the death 
of the king, Louis XVI. With your genuine liberals, Christi- 
anity is simply superstition, and as such can be tolerated by no 
free and enlightened state, but is to be thoroughly uprooted 
and exterminated. The child at the earliest possible moment 
must be withdrawn from the priest, and placed under enlight- 
ened, that is, infidel or heathen masters, who believe only in 
the earth, and surrounded by purely secular influences. The 
motive which operates with the majority in withholding 
justice from Catholics in this country is, unquestionably, 
consciously or unconsciously, the same that governed the 
French Convention in its measures for secularizing education. 
As in France Protestants, Janseuists, and infidels joined 
together to the support of the Convention against Catholics 
and the Church, so do they unite in opposition to Catholics 
in supporting our public schools. The real motive for 
sustaining the system is the belief, that by it they may 
extirpate Catholic faith and worship from the land. It were 
fatuity, not charity, to think otherwise. Finding that we 
are withdrawing our children from the public schools, and 
establishing at our own expense schools of our own, they see 
clearly that they must fail in their calculations, unless they 
go farther and forbid us to establish Catholic schools, and 
compel us to send our children to the public schools. This 
is the immediate danger. Can it be averted? 

It can hardly be averted by human means alone, but, with 
a firm reliance on divine assistance, we think, if Catholics 
will but be true to themselves, it can be averted; and even 
the modifications of the public school-system as now worked, 
which we as Catholics demand, can be obtained. It is true, 
we are for the present in a comparatively small minority of 
the whole population of the country, but a small minority 
united and determined, and demanding only what is reasonable 
and just, who must sooner or later obtain success. The dis- 
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couraging fact is, that the Catholic minority are not united 
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on this school question, and do not act as “one man.” They 
take different views of what is needed; many amongst us 
are cold or indifferent to the subject, and do not enter 
heartily into the movement for obtaining our rights. Some 
are engrossed in business, not a few are absorbed in politics, 
place the interests of their party above the interests of their 
religion, and dare not move lest they forfeit their chance for 
some petty office for themselves or for their friends. 
Catholics in this country have never been accustomed to act 
in concert as one body, and do not readily unite and concen- 
trate their forces for a given object. They are one in faith 
and worship, but have never yet been one in striving to 
obtain their rights in relation to the public schools. In fact, 
there is on this subject no unity of purpose, and no concert 
of action. 

The first step to be taken is, of course, to effect the union 
of the entire body of Catholics throughout the country, and 
to induce them to waive their petty differences and local 
interests, and to look at the paramount interest of the whole 
body. A great wrong is done us as Catholics and citizens, and 
we must unite, combine, if you will, and act with an eye 
single to its redress. If we do this, and labor perseveringly 
with the earnestness and zeal the greatness of the end 
demands, we shall in time gain our rights, and induce the 
majority so to amend the public-school system, that all classes 
of citizens can cheerfully support it, and share in its benefits. 
We demand only our rights; we have no wish to interfere 
with the rights of others, or to destroy or to impair the efficiency 
of the public-school system properly worked. We accept 
cordially the essential principle of the system, that is, the 
support of public-schools for all the children of the land, 
at the public expense, or by a tax levied equally upon all 
citizens. We only ask that we may have the portion of the 
fund which we contribute, to use in the support.of schools under 
our management, and in which we can teach our religion, and 
make it the basis of the education we give our own children. 

Now let us Catholics, all Catholics throughout the Union, 
unite as one man in demanding this amendment to the system, 
and listen to no compromise, and give our suffrages to no party 
and to no candidate for any office that refuses to do us justice, 
as was sometime since recommended by the venerable Bishop 
of Cleveland in a pastoral addressed to his diocesans; and 
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we feel sure the majority will ere long be forced to concede 
our demand. We thought at the time the recommendation 
of the illustrious bishop premature and injudicious, but we 
think so no longer. We were not duly impressed with the 
monstrous injustice to Catholics, of the public schools, as now 
managed, and their manifest violation of the religious equal- 
ity professedly guarantied by the constitution of the Union and 
nearly all the States. We have been much enlightened on this 
point by the masterly lecture by Chief-Justice Dunne. We 
had always been averse to carrying any Catholic question to 
the polls, believing our numbers too few to be successful; but 
further inquiry has led us to believe that our numbers, 
though they do not in our judgment amount, as some of our 
friends pretend, to ten or twelve millions, are much larger than 
we had supposed. The great bulk of our Catholic electors are 
ranged on the side of the so-called democratic party, and they 
form so large a portion of that party, that by simply withhold- 
ing their votes from it, without giving them to the opposing 
party, they could throw it into a hopeless minority, and 
utterly defeat the success on which it now confidently 
counts. This gives us an advantage which was not apparent 
to us in the early part of 1873, when we expressed our 
doubts of the propriety of carrying the school question to the 
polls. Catholics in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and some other States, if not strong enough to secure 
the success of the democratic party, are yet strong enough to 
insure its defeat, if they choose to place the interest of their 
religion above their party interests, and withhold from it their 
suffrages. They can thus force the party to espouse their 
cause, and, if they accede to power, to grant us justice in regard 
to the public schools. Certain it is, as parties now stand, the 
democrats cannot accede to power as a national party without 
our votes, and it is our duty to let them know that our votes 
they cannot have unless they pledge themselves to use their 
power, if they obtain it, to repair the grievous wrong under 
which we now labor, and to maintain in the civil order the 
religious equality guarantied by the constitution. 

The great difficulty is no doubt right here, in getting our 
democratic Catholics to withhold their votes from the party, 
unless it agrees, if able, to do them justice on the school ques- 
tion. ‘ Hic labor, hoc opus est,” for Catholics have long been 
accustomed in their political action to follow the maxim, “‘ My 
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religion has nothing to do with my politics,” and, without 
consciously or intentionally placing their politics above their 
religion, to proceed as if the interests of party were para- 
mount to the interests of their Church. But, after all, thisresults 
from want of reflection rather than from any deliberate pre- 
ference of the temporal to the eternal. When the question is 
once brought home to his understanding, and seen to be a 
question of conscience, no loyal Catholic will hesitate a 
moment to subordinate his politics to his religion, or refuse 
his support to any party that refuses to recognize and vindi- 
cate the religious equality of Catholics in the public schools, 
by giving them their share of them, and of the public funds 
which support them. In the religious aspect of the case, 
eternal interests are at stake, the welfare of immortal souls 
and of unborn generations is at stake: and we Catholics 
know that the stability, the virtue, the morality, and the 
intelligence of the republic, and the preservation of civil and 
religious liberty, are at stake; for these depend on the religious, 
the Catholic, education of our children. Since Catholics are 
the salt of the earth, the Church is the divine preservative force 
in every nation where she exists: no greater calamity 
could possibly befall our Republic than her banishment from 
its territory. How, then, can any Catholic for a moment weigh 
the ephemeral triumph of a party in the balance against the 
interests of Catholic education? He is a sorry Catholic, with 
just Catholicity enough to be damned as a Catholic, and not 
as a heretic or an infidel, who will do it. 

The great question for us Catholics, and the great question 


even for our country, is the school question; and the pre- 


servation of our children to the Church, with their thorough 
Catholic education, is not less for the interest of the state 
than it is for the interest of religion. No state can stand 
without religion, and religion cannot be preserved in any 
state without the thorough religious training of each new 
generation as it appears on the stage. The Catholic Church 
alone is able to give a really religious education, and to train 
children up in the way they should go. This is one of her 
chief functions. The sects in reality have no religion, and 
can give no religious education, as the public schools amply 
prove. It is not the influence of Catholics that has made 
these schools practically godless. It is the influence of 
the unbelieving portion of the American people; of those 
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who reject all positive doctrines, and Christianity itself as a 
positive religion, or anything more than a vague generality, 
or an indefinable abstraction. If we are debarred from 
establishing Catholic schools and from giving our children a 
Catholic education, no religious education wili be given to 
any portion of American children and youth; and debarred 
we shall be from establishing Catholic schools at our own 
expense, besides paying a heavy tax for the support of non- 
Catholic and godless schools, and compelled to send our 
children to the public schools, if we do not unite and make a 
vigorous and well-directed effort to prevent it. 

This is a perfectly legitimate exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, for politics should always be made subservient to 
religion and morality. We combine and act politically, not to 
deprive others of their rights, or to acquire any control over 
them, but simply to obtain our own constitutional freedom, 
of which we are unjustly deprived by the political action of 
the non-Catholic majority. We have no wish to prescribe the 
education non-Catholics must give their children, nor to make 
a law for their government. If they are satisfied with the 
public schools as at present managed, why let them have 
them, and make the most of them: all we propose by 
political action is, if possible, to prevent them in future from 
taxing us to support them, or compelling us to send our own 
children to them. We are only proposing to secure for our- 
selves the liberty they claim for themselves to educate our 
children in our own way, without being taxed to pay for the 
educatjon of their children. We do not seek to tax them to 
educate our children, we ask not one cent of them: we only 
ask the privilege, now denied us, of appropriating our own 
money, what we ourselves contribute, to schools under our 
own management, in which we can freely train up our own 
children in our own way. What demand can be more reason- 
able or just ? 

No doubt, a clamor will be raised against the Church by 
bigots and anti-Catholic demagogues ; she will be accused of 
interfering with politics, of grasping at power, seeking to 
remodel our institutions, and to destroy our republican 
freedom. A frightful hullabaloo, no doubt, will be set up from 
one end of the land to the other. But those clamorers 
would do well to remember that it is the non-Catholic majority, 
not the Church, that has violated the constitution and 
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republican freedom; and that we are only seeking to restore 
that freedom, and secure respect for the constitution. It does 
not become the thief to complain that he is wronged, out- 
raged, when the owner of the goods he has stolen demands, 
in a legal and peaceful way, their restoration. 

But knowing that we have right and justice on our side, 
as also the good of religion and of civil society, and that the 
means we propose to use are legal, constitutional, and per- 
fectly honorable, we must not suffer these clamors, ‘which are 
false and injurious, to move us from our purpose, or to disturb 
our equanimity. Putting our trust in God, whose glory in 
the salvation of souls we seek, we must suffer no abuse to 
divert us, no flatteries to beguile us, no worldly interests to 
seduce us, no obstacles to discourage us, but move quietly and 
majestically forward, as becomes the servants of Him who is 
King of kings and Lord of lords, to the end on which we 
have fixed our affections. We do not pretend that the struggle 
will be slight or brief, it will be severe and protracted; but 
the victory will be more than half-won, nay, will be assured, 
the moment we have got our whole Catholic population 
united and acting in concert to gain our rights, and make 
the civil equality of all religious denominations a truth. We 
may count with confidence on the blessing of the divine 
Head of the Church: for we shall be engaged in his work, 
and laboring to promote the glory of his kingdom. 

What we want is Catholic union and concert of action in 
the defence or promotion of Catholic interests,—a true earnest 
Catholic spirit, which the unity of our faith and worship ought 
to inspire and sustain. This at present is our great want. 
We have it not yet, but we are gradually approaching it, and 
the numerous ‘ Catholic Unions” springing up in all parts of 
the country tend, or will tend, powerfully realize it. We have 
only to remember that we are Catholics, and that, where there 
is no unity, there is no Catholicity :—‘* We know,” says the 
Blessed Apostle whom Jesus loved, ‘ that we have passed from 
death to life because we love the brethren.” The brethren are 
the whole household of faith; we must embrace and love all 
who are of the household of faith, without distinction of race 
or nation, condition or complexion; we must suffer no local 
interests, no narrow and unworthy prejudices of race or nation 
to divide us, and prevent us from regarding the interests of 
the whole body as those of each one of us individually, or 
from uniting as “one man’ to promote them. 
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Art. V.—Home Politics.—Blunders.—Emancipation.—Re- 
construction.—Federal Usurpation.—Sad lack of States- 
manship.—Finance.—The Outlook for the Future. 


Pourrics abroad present little that is encouraging to the 
statesman or the Christian. Czsarism and Liberalism, or, 
perhaps, we should. write, Cesarism and Communism, have 
formed, by natural affinity, a league offensive and defensive 
against civil and religious liberty, the family and property, 
the rights of God and society, and are chiefly engaged in a 
sacrilegious war on the pope, the divinely appointed guardian 
of all rights,—the rights of conscience, of the family, of 
nations and individuals, of sovereigns and of subjects. They 
are doing incalculable evil to society and the souls of men, 
but they will fail in their purpose and be shamefully defeated 
in the end, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. Yet we 
seem to have fallen on those times predicted in the New 
Testament, that, ‘‘except those days be shortened, no flesh 
can be saved.” 

At home things appear, at least, to be about as bad as 
they can be. No doubt the journals, whose mission it is to 
create a sensation whenever possible, exaggerate the cor- 
ruption of public men, and paint the political and financial 
delinquencies of the day in the blackest colors possible ; and 
no wise man believes that things are, from a worldly point of 
view, half so bad as represented: not all the representatives 
of the people are peculators, rogues, and swindlers, nor are 
the people universally venal. We believe there are some 
honest officials, and some people in the country who are not 
corrupt or easily corruptible. We do not believe President 
Grant is a positively bad man: he certainly has the virtue 
of standing by his friends; but unhappily his friends, when 
not notoriously incompetent, are for the most part rogues, 
swindlers, thieves, or blackguards. His great fault is that he 
lacks a high moral sense, genuine public spirit, and that he 
looks upon himself as simply detailed to perform certain duties 
as president. Yet we think it not unlikely that his successor 
will render his administration respectable, and cause it to be 
regretted, as Harrison’s and Tyler’s administration made Van 
Buren’s administration respectable, as Frank Pierce’s admin- 
istration made the Taylor-Fillmore administration respect- 
able; and so on down to the present. We wrote in the 
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Democratic Review in 18438, enlightened by the“ Hard-Cider ” 
campaign, “ No first-class man can hereafter be elected to the 
presidential chair:” and certainly, thus far, experience has 
verified our prediction or conclusion. The last real states- 
man elected president was John Quincy Adams. Though he 
was in some respects intractable and crotchety, yet he was, 
upon the whole, an able man, and an accomplished statesman. 
Webster, Clay, and others, told us, in 1828, that the move- 
ment to elect General Jackson was a revolutionary move- 
ment, and that his election would be a revolution: and they 
were right. The republic of Washington, Adams, and 
Jefferson, the honest republic, expired March 4th, 1829, 
when the hero of New Orleans was inaugurated president 
of the Union. The course of our politics has been down- 
wards ever since, proving but too effectually, 


‘‘Facilis descensus Averni.” 


Then for honest and capable men were substituted noisy 
partisans without principle, experience, or capacity, as 
officers and employés of the government. Then came into 
vogue the senseless maxim of rotation in office, and offices 
were conferred and claimed as compensation of party services. 
Then constitutions became so much waste paper, and the 
supremacy of the popular will, as expressed through caucuses, 
journals, and noisy demagogues, was recognized and asserted 
even by the president. We deny not that President Jackson 
was a man of eminent natural ability, or that he had many 
noble qualities; but he was a prince of rowdies rather than 
a statesman, and had no understanding or love of constitu- 
tional government. He had rare energy and force of will, 
but his disposition was to govern as an absolute prince, rather 
than as the chief magistrate of a constitutional republic. 
He and his partisans placed the republic on the declivity 
to an absolute democracy, unrestrained by constitutional 
restrictions on power, in which the majority for the time 
govern as absolutely as the Autocrat of all the Russias. Prior 
to his election, it is worthy of remark that no great party in 
the country called itself, or allowed itself to be called, the 
democratic party. The members of the Jeffersonian party, 
the successful opponents of the old federalists, disclaimed the 
name in our youth, when applied to them by the federalists, 
accused of being monarchists, and regarded it as an insult. The 
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election of General Jackson, whose strong will was his law, 
inaugurated a revolution, and since 1838, when the Whig party, 
which had hitherto retained some old federalist traditions, tired 
of being out of power and out of place, changed their tactics, 
and outbid in their democracy the Jacksonian democracy, 
all parties have alike claimed to be- democratic; and that 
stanch Whig, Horace Greeley, the principal creator of the 
so-called republican party, which has ruled or misruled the 
country since 1861, contended that his party was the Simon 
Pure democracy, and the democratic party, so called, was the 
sham democracy, because they still retained some reminis- 
cences of and a respect for constitutional restrictions on the 
power of the majority. At present there is no constitutional 
party in the country ; the will of the majority is absolute. and 
the tendency is to make the president, @ la Jackson, or @ la 
Napoleon, the sole organ or representative of that will, to the 
exclusion of the legislative and judiciary departments of 
the government. It, perhaps, needs only another Jackson 
or ancther Grant to carry out to its final result that anti- 
republican tendency. The assassination of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and the stubborn resistance of the lately deceased 
Andy Johnson, and General Grant’s want of enterprise, have 
probably alone prevented it from being hitherto completely 
realized. 

The abolition movement, which laughed at constitutions 
and legal restraints, origin nated i in this absolute democracy, 
for the abolitionists had only, by continual agitation, by harp- 
ing on the horrors of slavery, and fierce denunciation of slave- 
holders and slave-holding, to work up a majority of voters, 
infuriated against slavery, to have the right, on democratic 
principles, to liberate the slave without indemnifying the 
owners for the loss of their property, and in spite of the 
constitution. This same absolute democracy, or, as we pre- 
fer to call it, democratic Ceesarism, it was that provoked the 
secession of the slave-holding States, and thus indirectly 
caused the late civil war, so disastrous to both North and 
South, but probably in reality more disastrous to the North 
than to the South, or than it would have been if there had 
been any wise and honest statesmanship on the part of the 
general government. The same democratic Cesarism that had 
gained the ascendency in the great Central and Northwestern 
States, and with which the republican party was thoroughly 
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saturated, was carried into congress ; and the party having an 
overwhelming majority—we need not say how obtained— 
determined, at the cessation of the war, to provide for the 
perpetuation of their ascendency, and to administer the govern- 
ment of the Union and of the several States in the interests of 
the republican party. The pretext was the protection of the 
recently emancipated slave for whom the party as a party 
cared nothing, any further than they could use him to per- 
petuate their power. 

We were the first publicist, or among the very first 
publicists, not an abolitionist, who advocated the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves as a war measure, or as a military 
necessity ; for we saw clearly enough, from the very beginning 
of the war, that, such was the military incapacity of the 
administration, the indecision and humanitarianism of the well- 
meaning president, and such the determination and energy 
of the secessionists, unless we could break up or dis- 
organize their labor system, and render their slaves useless, 
and even an embarrassment to them, it would be impossible 
for the government to subdue them and restore the integrity 
of the Union. The president was afraid to prosecute the 
war with vigor, lest he should hurt somebody, especially the 
mythical union-men in the States that had seceded. Mr. Se ‘ward 
believed in pamphlets and sophomoric orations, when bullets 
were the only persuasive arguments that could be used. He 
pretended that secession was illegal, and therefore that no 
State had seceded; and appeared to persuade himself that the 
ordinances of secession were the work of a faction, that the 
mass of the Southern people were loyal and attached to the 
Union, and anxious to return to it, and would do so, if the 
power of the faction were once broken: and hence he, an 
avowed abolition-leader, wrote officially to our minister at the 
Court of St. James, that the rebellion would be suppressed 
and peace restored without disturbing the status of a single 
person in the Union, All this we saw was little better than 
midnight madness. Secession was the act of the people of 
the South, who were far more united in waging a war against 
the Union for independence, than were the people of the States 
that did not secede, in prosecuting the war for its restoration 
and preservation. We told the government that there were 
no union-men at the South worth counting, and that all efforts 
to organize the supposed union-men, and to make them repre- 
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sentatives of the States that had seceded, were worse than 
thrown away, as experience soon but too amply proved. But 
the administration believed otherwise, and dilly-dallied till 
men began to be disgusted with it, as the cry, ‘On to Rich- 
mond,”’ indicated. That cry was not the expression of 
impatience for a fight, so much as of impatience at the 
hesitation of the government and its idle negotiations, and of 
the desire for the government to commit itself to a decided war- 
like policy, and leave the question to the arbitrament of arms. 
War is always terrible, but it is sometimes a necessity: and 
the most humane way of making war is to make it in earnest, 
and as distressing, while it lasts, as possible to the enemy, so 
far as allowed by the recognized usages of civilized warfare, for 
that tends to shorten its duration, and to secure peace. The 
administration never understood that, and in its false 
humanity prolonged it for years, and lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of valuable lives which might have been spared. 

We did not advocate emancipation of the slaves on abolition 
principles, nor out of consideration for the slaves themselves, 
but as a necessary war measure, as the only means left us of 
breaking the power of the Confederacy, and of restoring the 
Union. Delayed as was that measure, imperfectly and bun- 
glingly as it was carried out, the result proved that we were 
right, and that the disorganization of its system of labor, 
gradually worked by the president’s proclamation, was the 
decisive measure that caused the final collapse of the Con- 
federacy. The collapse of the Confederacy introduced 
several problems, which it required statesmanship of a very 
high order to solve. But this high order of statesmanship 
was wholly wanting in the administration, and in congress, 
taken as a whole. The democratic Casarism, or absolute 
democracy, which makes the will of the people, however 
expressed, inside or outside of constitutions, absolute 
sovereign, and the only thing to be consulted by the legis- 
lature or the executive, had reduced all statesmanship to 
the art of manipulating the people and securing success to 
one’s party, or the defeat of the opposing party, that is, to 
adroit and skilful politicat management, or, more expres- 
sively, to the art of demagogy. This must always be the 
case wniler an absolute democracy, whether the people 
assemble in person, or act through elected representatives. 
The whole thought of the country had been absorbed in 
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abolition dissertations, or declamations on liberty and 
humanity, and in eliminating from our institutions what- 
ever tended to impede the direct and immediate action of 
the popular will, popular opinion, popular passion, or popular 
caprice. There had been no call since the democratic 
triumph in 1820, for statesmanship, for, since then, govern- 
ment had ceased to be a science, and any man was counted fit 
to be a representative in congress, a senator, or a president, 

able to command the requisite number of votes. <A 
plurality of votes would supply apy possible lack of experi- 
ence or of brains. 

Mr. Lincoln was a man of good natural parts, a shrewd 
political manipulator, and a passable nisi-prius lawyer, but 
of little education, of very little literary or scientific culture, 
and of no statesmanship. His best friends could not pre- 
tend that he was even a passable constitutional lawyer, or 
that he understood at all the position in which secession 
placed the States that had seceded, or the ground on which the 
general government had the right to coerce them back into 
the Union. And yet we doubt | if any member of his cabinet 
or of congress understood it better than himself, unless Senator 
Sumner is to be regarded as an exception. The Blairs were 
able politicians and able men, but they saw in the struggle 
ri John C. Calhoun, whom they had fought under Andrew 

Jackson, and whom, though a Union man during his whole 
life, and though dead and buried before a single secession 
ordinance was passed, they continued to fight to the end of 
the war. Mr. Sumner understood that ‘State secession is 
State suicide,” but he was almost alone in this view; and 
this he maintained as giving congress the right to deal with 
the slave question, not as a ground on which to justify the 
war waged by the government against the secessionists. 
Indeed, “neither the administration nor congress ever took, 
distinctly and decidedly, a ground on which that war was 
legally defensible. It was held to be a war against a rebel-, 
lion, but no ground was assumed on which secessionists as 
such are rebels. Simple secession is not rebellion. Admis- 
sion of a State into the Union impose Ss upon it no obligation 
of allegiance to the national sovereign; it simply gives it a 
share in the national sovereignty, which, as a territory under 
our system, it has not. Secession is simple abdication by a 
State of its sovereignty, and that is neither treason nor 
rebellion. 
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The mistake of the South was, not in asserting the right 
of a State to secede, or in assuming that secession took the 
State as a State out of the Union, but that, by an ordinance 
of secession, the State remained a State with all its sov ereign 
powers outside and independent of the Union. By secession 
it ceased to be one of the United States, and abdicated its 
sovereignty. It carried itself as a State out of the Union. 
but not its population and territory out of the jurisdiction of 
the Union. It simply, as we have shown in our “ American 
Republic,” lost its sovereign power as a State in the Union, 
and lapsed into the condition of unorganized territory belung- 
ing tothe Union. Secession simply carried the State out of the 
Union to bring it under the Union. But neither party under- 
stood this, for neither party understood where, under our system, 
the sovereign power is lodged. The South contended that it 
is lodged in the States severally ; and the North, imbued with 
democratic Cxsarism, held and still holds that it is lodged in the 
people back of the States, and outside of State organizations: a 
more fatal mistake than that of the South. The sovereignty 
under the American system is vested in the States, but in the 
States united, not severally. Mr. Buchanan was right when he 

said a State could not be coerced. If the secessionists had 

stopped with simple secession, they would not have been 
rebels, and a war against them would have been unjustifiable, 
and defensible on no legal or constitutional principle. But 
they did not stop there; they formed a confederacy, 
assumed to be independent of the Union, raised and organized 
an army, and actually levied war against the Union. Then 
they became traitors and rebels, and as such, the government 
had a legal and constitutional right, nay, the solemn duty, 
to use force to reduce them to submission. 

This blunder as to secession would not be worth mentioning 
had it not entailed a more serious blunder still on the part of 
the government when the war was over, and the question of 
reconstruction came up. Here the government was more at sea 
than ever. Having never accepted the constitutional doctrine 
we have set forth, it knew not whether to regard the States 
that had seceded as still States and States in the Union, or as 
territory subject to the Union. Thaddeus Stevens held them 
to be conquered territory and subject to the will of the 
conqueror: which was to concede the Southern doctrine 
that secession took the States, both as States and territory, out 
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of the Union, and to condemn the war, for no nation conquers 
its own territory,—territory which already belongs to it. It 
may recover it, but not conquer it. The government could 
not treat “State secession as State suicide,” for it from the 
_ first recognized the States as still existing in the Union and 
persisting in the union-men, treated the Pierrepont govern- 
ment at Wheeling as the State of Virginia, and admitted to 
seats in congress representatives from any congressional dis- 
trict where the union-men happened to be*for the moment in 
the majority. It was not at liberty to treat the States as de- 
funct, and their territory as simple unorganized territory sub- 
ject tothe Union. Yet, if it did not so treat them, how was it 
to carry out its negro policy, and subject the Southern States 
any more than the Northern States to the general government, 
which, on any theory of. the constitution, is the creature of the 
States, and has only a delegated authority and no sovereignty 
over them. If they were treated as States, the slaves emanci- 
pated by the president’s proclamation probably could not have 
been remanded to slavery, but the proclamation could not be 
regarded as abolishing slavery or as prohibiting it, if the States 
saw proper to reéstablish it. This view would have alienated 
from the government the whole anti-slavery party, and all 
who had trusted that the war would make an end of negro 
slavery, which was and could be only a disturbing element 
in the Union. To treat the quondam States as simple territory 
under the jurisdiction of the Union, was for the government 
to stultify itself, and to deny the ground it had taken through- 
out the whole war. So it held that of contradictories both may 
be true, and treated them both as States and no-States, as it 
suited its purposes. When it wanted their votes for amending 
the constitution, it held them to be sovereign States ; when it 
wanted to govern them and compel them to vote according 
to its wishes, it held them to be no-States, but simply un- 
organized population and territory. 

In our view of the constitution, the States that seceded had 
ceased to exist, and had become like any other unorganized 
territory belonging to the Union; and at the close of the war | 
it was optional with it to hold them under military governors, 
or for congress to pass an enabling act, authorizing the 
people to reorganize themselves as States, with or without 
the old state names and territorial boundaries. But, then, 
the enabling act could impose no conditions precedent of 
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reorganization not imposed by the constitution ; and if it did 
not impose the prohibition of slavery as a condition precedent, 
but authorized their organization as States on a footing of 
perfect equality with the States already in the Union, the re- 
organized States would be free to authorize slavery or not: 
so this would not do. There must be an amendment of the 
constitution prohibiting slavery forever within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. But only States in the Union can ratify 
constitutional amerdments, so it was necessary to treat the 
States that seceded as still States in the Union ; but, in order to 
be recognized as such, and be allowed to exercise their powers 
as self-governing States, as the States that had not seceded, 
they must ratify the constitutional amendment proposed by 
congress, prohibiting slavery. Yet, if they were States in the 
Union, neither the executive nor congress had any right to im- 
pose any condition of the sort, for the war power ceased the 
moment the confederates laid down their arms and offered 
no further resistance, and the government had only the 
ordinary peace powers of the constitution. If they were 
not States in the Union, their ratification was worth nothing. 
In any case the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the constitution were never constitutionally adopted, 
but were imposed by-arbitrary power, and are really no part 
of the constitution, unless the free acquiescence of, at least, 
three-fourths of the States has given them, which we 
doubt, a quasi-legality. 

The mistake of the government was in assuming to act 
under the war power after the war was over, and in assum- 
ing that the work of reconstruction belonged to it, and not 
to the people of the States that had seceded. The general 
government has no authority under our system to organize 
or reorganize a State. If, as it assumed, the States that 
secede d, had never been out of the Union, but were still 
States in the Union, it had no more authority over them than 
it had over New York or Massachusetts. It had no author- 
ity to say who should or should not have the elective franchise, 
or be eligible to office state or national. Its disfranchisement 
of the real people of the South, and the attempt to organize 
States with the few union-men of the South, Northern adven- 
turers, scalawags, and recently emancipated slaves, who had 
never had a cauntry or a domicile, was a gross usurpation 
and a blunder. We warned the government, in 1863, against 
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any attempt of the kind. The real people of the South were 
secessionists, and it was idle to dream of maintaining any- 
thing like self-government without them; and the attempt 
would only furnish a pretext for the interference of the federal 
troops, and not only disturb the equilibrium of our political 
system, but prove most disastrous to the people, especially to 
the people of the Southern States. The sad experience of 
South Carolina, Louisiana, even Alabama and Mississippi, has 
but too amply proved the justness of what we wrote in 
1863 after the capture of Vicksburg. But Mr. Lincoln, with all 
his bonhomie and genialness, was an intense lover of despotic 
power. Congress suffered itself to be carried away by its pas- 
sions, instead of being controlled by reason and the dictates of 
honest statesmanship ; and even Mr. Sumner said to us in Feb- 
ruary, 1864, that, in order to keep the Southern people loyal, 
that is, in order for the North to be able to govern them, 
it would be necessary to exile some twenty thousand or more 
of the leading secessionists, and to extend the elective fran- 
chise tothe freedmen. The horrible assassination of President 
Lincoln threw the administration, congress, and the Northern 
people into a frenzy of wrath; and Vice-President Johnson 
acceded to the presidency with a double portion of the 
vindictiveness natural to him,—which, however, he lived long 
enough to repent,—and talked gradiloquently of rendering 
treason odious. His proclamation of May, 1865, exceeded 
anything ever issued in any age by the most barbarous 
chieftain. It virtually disfranchised and outlawed nearly 
the whole Southern people, certainly every man who could 
render any efficient service in reorganizing the Southern 
society, and in repairing the disasters of the war. President 
Johnson, as honest a man as ever sat in the presidential 
chair, devoted to the constitution, and, after time to get cool, 
not hard-hearted or cruel—though he, from his entry into 
political life, had had a quarrel with the Southern aristocracy, 
who looked down upon him as not at all of their class—soon 
relented of his severity, and sought to render it innocuous, 
and to save the Southern people ; but, in so doing, he lost the 
confidence of his party, which at the time had two-thirds of 
the members of both houses of congress, and provoked in 
revenge a fearful congressional opposition, and caused Con- 
gress to adopt a far more stringent policy towards the South 
than it originally intended. Men, like Morton of Indiana, and 
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our friend Chandler of Michigan, felt that Mr. Johnson’s 
policy would lose all the fruits of the war, and, worst of all, 
would resuscitate the democratic party and restore it to power, 
when it would be all over with the republican party, whose only 
hope in the future was in negro suffrage and: the federal arms. 

On the Southern theory of state sovereignty, and on the 
the democratic theory of which that vastly overrated jour- 
nalist, Horace Greeley, the founder of the republican party, 
was the champion, the Southern people, in seceding and set- 
ting up an independent state or republic for themselves, only 
exercised their natural right, and consequently were neither 
traitors to the Union, nor rebels to its government. The 
government, consequently, had no right to treat them as such, 
and the talk about punishing traitors and rendering treason 
odious was out of place. The people of the United States held 
or avowed no principle on which the Southern Confederacy 
could be condemned for treason, as we showed in our “ Ameri- 
can Republic,” written in 1864-5, and published in 1866. We 
had, for reasons already assigned, the legal right to suppress the 
Confederacy by force of arms, but, considering the theories 
prevalent with the American people, we had no moral right, 
at least, to inflict on any of the confederates, not even on their 
leader, the pains and penalties of treason. The government, 
if it resolved to restore them to their normal relations in the 
Union, instead of holding them as territories under military 
governors, was morally bound to restore them without dis- 
franchising or disabling any class of their citizens. On the 
ground we take, the secessionists, when they made war on 
the Union, as they did when they attacked Fort Sumter, were 
traitors and rebels; but there was no ground assumed during 
the war, or even since assumed either by the president and his 
cabinet, or by congress, on which they were either. So far 
as the principles of government distinctly held by the 
American people were concerned, the war was not a civil, 
but a foreign war, and on our part a purely defensive war. 
When peace was obtained, the government had unquestion- 
ably the right to exact indemnity for the past and security for 
the future. But it had no right to punish any confederate 
as a traitor or rebel, or to impose on him any disability 
as such. It could not do it when the confederates sub- 
mitted to the Union, were ready to obey its constitutional 
authority and laws, and whom it recognized as an integral por- 
tion of the American people, without biting its own nose off. 
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The government, in dealing with the Southern States since 
the war was closed by the surrender of the last confederate 
force in the field, seems never to have reflected that they were 
no longer to be treated as enemies, but as an integral portion of 
the American people ; and that whatever tended to retard their 
reorganization, to weaken or distract their respective govern- 
ments, or to prevent or to impair their industrial, commercial, 
or agricultural prosperity, tended to the grave detriment of the 
other States, whose fortunes henceforth were bound up with 
theirs. We hold the general government, both congress and 
the executive, responsible for the horrible misgovernment 
of South Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas, of every one of the 
Southern States, where, aided by federal troops, the govern- 
ment fell into the hands of Northern adventurers, scalawags, 
and negroes; and we count the injury done to them an 
injury done to the whole Union, from which the whole Union, 
the North not less than the South, is now suffering. One 
member of the body cannot suffer without the whole body suffer- 
ing with it. The whole evil might easily have been avoided by 
restoring the State governments to the real people of the South 
under their natural leaders, and by leaving them to manage 
their internal affairs, and to repair the damages of the war in 
their own way. All the trouble has come from disabling the 
Southern leaders, and the determination to use the freedmen 
to keep the republican party in power, and through it to 
make the general government the supreme and only govern- 
ment of the land. 

There was no danger that one of the former slave States 
would, if left to themselves, to the management of their own 
affairs, have attempted to reéstablish slavery. They were 
generally glad that slavery was abolished. They would 
have treated the slave as a freeman, but they would not 
have given him political equality. The hostility of the 
South, since the war, has never been to the freedom of the 
slave, but to making him, ignorant and sordid as he for 
the most part is, the political equal of the white man, and, 
where his race is in the majority, the master of the govern- 
ment. The effort of congress and of the administration to force 
negro suffrage and eligibility on the country, especially in 
those sections where the colored population largely outnumber 
the white people, was a blunder, offensive to the whites, 
and injurious to the blacks. On this question we separated 
from our friend Senator Sumner, for we cOnsidered the policy 
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little short of madness, and experience has, in no respect, 
tended to justify it. But, having been adopted, or forced upon 
the country by republican spite and republican love of place, 
it must be submitted to as an evil that cannot be remedied. 
Yet, as the disabilities of the leading white men are removed, 
and as the States are left to manage their own affairs without 
federal interference, the real Southern people will gradually 
lessen the evil, or render negro suffrage and eligibility com- 
paratively harmless. The negro is a good servant, but a bad 
master. He is not fit to govern, and he cannot bear equality ; 
but he will gradually tind his level, and, giving up the 
preacher-demagogues of his own race, will follow the advice 
and direction of intelligent whites, who will prove that they 
are his true friends, and have his real welfare at heart. 

The republican party find that, even by the aid of the 
freedmen and federal troops, they cannot continue to govern 
the country ; and it is time for the government to learn that 
the country will not have the public interests sacrificed to 
the effort to force negro equality, far less negro supremacy 
and misrule, and that its true policy is to leave the negro to 
himself, and to the protection, as other citizens, of the State 
governments. In that way only can he cease to be a dis- 
turbing element in our politics. 

But the government has blundered no less on the question 
of finance. There may be men in the country who are 
respectable bankers and private financiers, but there was not 
a man connected with the administration, in either house 
of congress, that understood the science of public finance, 
or how to turn the credit of the government to the best possible 
account. Mr. Bowen, in his ‘* American Political Economy,” 
asserts, and appears to us to prove, that during the war the 
people paid in the shape of taxes, if they had been equally 
distributed throughout the four years for which the war lasted, 
enough to have met all the necessary expenses of the war, 
so as to have left at its conclusion not a cent of public debt. 
Yet the public debt incurred by the war was, at its conclusion, 
at least three thousand millions of dollars, and the larger part 
of it, in spite of Treasury reports, remains as yet unliqui- 
dated, and a most crippling burden on the industry of the 
country, especially when coupled with the extravagance and 
constantly increasing expenditures of the government itself. 
Mr. Lincoln and his Secretary of State never understood 
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any thing of public economy, and appeared to act on the 
principle that men were to be induced to support the war policy 
of the government by finding “t making them millionaires. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, was an honest, 
well-meaning man, but the energies of his mind had been 
employed chiefly in the agitation of the slave question, in 
organizing a political combination for the ‘overthrow of 
slavery, and in dreams of an impracticable equality. He 
knew comparatively little of finance, and sought instruction 
of Jay Cooke and others, who knew still less and had far less 
honesty and integrity than he, as their support of the fallacy, 
that ‘a national debt is a national blessing,” and their subse- 
quent disastrous failures in their own private business opera- 
tions, amply proved. ‘These bankers were in the habit of 
treating debt as capital, and trading on it as such, and 
consequently, in their estimation, the larger the national debt, 
the larger the national capital, and the larger the business 
and profits of: the brokers. 

The secretary’s first financial operation was a blunder; we 
might say, a financial suicide. His first loan was taken by 
the banks, and he drew from them all, or nearly all, their 
specie, and thus forced them throughout the country to suspend 
payment. He might have avoided this disaster by leaving 
the money in the banks, and paying its principal creditors in 
bank certificates, which would to a great extent have circu- 
lated as currency, and the smaller creditors in drafts on the 
banks in which the loan was deposited. As the banks were 
solvent and paid specie when demanded, both the notes and 
certificates would have circulated at par, and very few would 
have been presented for redemption in coin, not more in 
proportion than in ordinary times, for the holders would have 
been in general satisfied to receive either a transfer of credit, 
or the bills of the bank. There need have been no extraor- 
dinary demand for gold and silver coin, not greater than the 
banks could meet without crippling themselves. In this way 
the necessity of the suspension of the banks might have been 
avoided, and the currency kept at par. If it was thought 
that the subtreasury act, which requires the receipts and 
disbursements of the government to be made in gold and 
silver coin, stood in the way of this arrangement, which we 
think it did not, nothing would have been easier than to have 
obtained an act of congress suspending its operations, in this 
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respect, during the war. The policy of the government 
should have been to strengthen the currency and keep it at 
par with gold, in order to keep down the prices of what it 
had to purchase: and this, with a little foresight, it -might 
easily have done, and thus have maintained an equilibrium 
between its war expenditures and the war taxes it levied on 
the people. But, instead of this, it began by taking from the 
banks their reserve of gold, and compelling them to suspend, 
and forging the business operations of the country and its 
own to be carried on in an irredeemable and constantly 
depreciating paper currency, 

The exhaustion of the banks of their specie reserve and 
the bank suspensions left the country without any currency 
or money in which it could receive loans when negotiated. 
This, we suppose, led to the issuing of treasury notes, and 
making them a legal tender for all dues except the customs, 
which were still to be paid in gold. We will not say that 
the act of congress, authorizing the issue of these treasury 
notes as a national paper currency, was not a nevessity at 
the time it was passed, for we are not sufficiently well in- 
formed on the subject to decide so important a question ; but 
this much we may say, if it was a necessity, it was the 
previous blundering of the treasury department in having 
exhausted, unnecessarily, the banks of their gold, that made 
it so. It has been said that the secretary himself dis- 
approved of the desperate measure; but our memory is 
strangely at fault, if he did not urge it upon congress and 
talk a large amount of nonsense about demonetizing gold and 
silver, as ‘if that were possible while they constituted the 
currency of all civilized nations, unless we ceased to have 
any commercial relations with them, and while we made the 
duties on imports and the interest on government bonds 
payable in coin. They could be demonetized and made 
simple merchandize, only on condition that the government 
dispensed entirely with their use as money, and made the 
treasury notes a legal tender for all debts due to it and from 
one citizen or denizen to another, which the act did not do. 
It simply created a double currency: the one of gold and 
silver for certain purposes; and the other of treasury notes, 
resting on the credit of the government, for other purposes. 

The bill creating the so-called legal tenders was in the 
nature of a forced loan, without interest and irredeemable. 

36 
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It was an act of downright public robbery, especially 
since the notes were not receivable for all dues to the 
government, but only for a certain portion of them. The 
original bill, we believe, contained a prevision that after a cer- 
tain time the notes might be converted into interest-bearing 
bonds payable in gold ; but that provision was soon struck out, 
and the government need never redeem them uniess it chooses. 
The measure seemed to supply the government with ample 
funds. Loans, to any amount desired, could easily enough 
be obtained at six per cent, or from the people at seven 
three-tenths. The financial operations of the government 
were considered a grand success, and its expenditures were 
equally great. But what need of loans at interest at all? 
Why not have paid out directly the greenbacks, and saved 
the interest on its bonds, and the obligation to pay the 
bonds in gold, since the loans were received not in gold, but 
in greenbacks or legal tenders; that is, in currency, sup- 
plied by the treasury itself? The interest and bonds 
payable in gold, declared to be demonetized, were quite 
unnecessary, for the notes were worth as much in the 
treasury when received from the printer, as when borrowed 
from the people, the banks, or the brokers. 

But, as gold was not demonetized, it remained the standard, 
and the greenbacks were worth only the amount of gold 
dollars they could purchase. They were not and could 
not be retained at par. We spoke of the premium on gold, 
but it was not that gold was at a premium, but that green- 
backs were at a discount. Gold did not appreciate, but the 
currency depreciated, and at one time to two hundred and 
eighty-tive per cent, if we do not mistake. The govern- 
ment received in some of its loans only forty cents on the 
dollar, and, if we are rightly infurmed, only sixty cents on 
an average of all its loans, for which it bound itself to pay 
one hundred cents in gold, that is, nearly twice the amount 
received, besides interest. Is it possible to imagine a more 
miserable financial policy, one more destructive to the 
interests of acountry ? The depreciation of the currency had 
the appearance of raising the price of all goods, agricultural 
and industrial products, and the wages of labor; but it was 
all an illusion, for the country was only contracting a debt, 
if you count the several state debts, municipal debts, and 
corporation debts, to say nothing of individual indebtedness 
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to more than one-half of* the whole assessed value of the 
United States before the war, excluding the property in- 
vested in slaves. In 1866 the taxes collected by the general 
government alone were, if we can trust statistics, within one 
hundred and forty millions of the whole income for that 
year of the entire Union. Several millions of taxes of one 
sort or another have been remitted, but still the business of 
the country is depressed, and men and institutions supposed 
to abound in wealth are every day failing, and proving that 
our business prosperity was built on debt, called, by way of 
euphony, credit, not capital. 

The journals attribute the depression of business to the 
want of confidence, which shows that, in their estimation, 
business is transacted on credit, that is, debt, not on capital ; 
and hence, when there comes a crash in the business world, 
and house after house doing an immense trade goes down, they 
term it a panic. But no restoration of confidence possible 
will revive business, and give us what are called flush times. 
The fact is, the mercantile system, introduced by England, or 
the credit system, that is, the system of making debt pass for 
capital, is itself failing, in consequence of its own expansion. 
The principle of the system, as we understand it, Is to do 
business on credit, and to rely on the profits of the business done 
to pay the interest on the borrowed capital, and to discharge 
in time the loan itself. This would, perhaps, be well enough, 
if the capital borrowed were real capital, for the volume of 
business would then not exceed the ability of the country to 
sustain, and no general depression of business could occur. 
sut it is credit, not capital, that is borrowed. The banks do 
not lend money, they simply lend their credit, and conse- 
quently depend on their debtors for the means to sustain 
their own credit, or to redeem their bills; and these depend, 
on the amount and profits of the business they do on their 
borrowed credit. If they fail the bank fails, or suspends, as 
it is politely called. The greater the facility of borrowing 
credit, the greater the extension of business. The multiplica- 
tion of banks of discount facilitates the borrowing of credit, 
tempts an undue proportion of the young men of the country 
into business, and those already engaged, to extend their 
business operations, till business is expanded far beyond the 
wants ot the community, or the ability of the industry and 
productions of the soil to support ; and a collapse and business 
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depression, as well as widespread financial ruin, inevitably 
follow. No wisdom, foresight, or prudence, no business tact or 
capacity, can save a house that has borrowed, or given credit, 
from failing, for it will be carried down by the collapse of 
credit, or the demand for payment of the debt hitherto used 
as capital; and the means to pay it will not be forthcoming, 
when business has been overdone. 

Business men feel the pressure, and, with us, demand of 
the government more currency or more banks to facilitate 
credit. Fatal delusion! The difficulty is not the lack of 
currency, nor of institutions of credit, but that people have 
nothing to part with to sustain credit. We presume the 
business of the country, trade, manufactures, and internal 
improvements, is even now in excess of its actual ability, 
and consequently things must be worse before they can be 
better. All nations that turn their energies in the various 
channels of business, or make business their leading interest, 
and push it beyond the ability of labor and the soil to sustain, 
must be constantly experiencing what we have been experi- 
encing since September, 1873. In reality, the depression 
complained of is only an effort of nature, so to speak, to 
expel af disease, that, if not expelled, must prove fatal. It is 
the result of the operation of the vis medicatrix of nature, and, 
however painful it may be, it will bring with it a cure, unless 
we immediately rush, as we are not unlikely to do, on the 
first symptoms of returning health, into another business 
debauch. 

What remedy the government can apply, we are neither 
statesman nor financier enough to say, but we do not believe 
there is any effectual remedy possible, short of breaking 
up entirely the system that treats debt as capital; for, in the 


_long run, the interest that must be paid on the borrowed 


credit used as capital, will more than absorb the average net 
profits of the business that can be done with it. Individuals 
may succeed, and enormous estates be accumulated, but the 
business classes as a body will fail, and end poorer than they 
began. The nation will be only impoverished and weak- 
ened. Government may aggravate the evil, but we see little 
it can do to mitigate it. Neither resumption of specie 
payments, nor inflation of the currency, will cure it, or per- 
manently lessen it. We are an old man, but we cannot 
remember a time when we did not hear a loud demand for 
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more currency; and even when the banks professed to 
redeem their bills in coin, the same periodical panics 
occurred, or seasons of business depression and hard times 
that have occurred under our present irredeemable paper- 
money, only more frequently. We remember 1819, 1829, 
1836-7, 1849, 1857, which were as disastrous as 1873, or as 
is 1875. We know no way of preventing these periodica! 
panics, if you choose to call them so, with a mixed currency 
of gold and paper, or with banks of discount authorized to 
pay out their own notes as money, that is, to lend their credit, 
instead of their capital. 

Uur studies of finance and political economy were made 
many years ago, say from 1829 to 1843, and we are too old 
to revise the views we then formed. We then became a “ hard- 
money ” man, and opposed to all banks, except banks of ex- 
change, deposit, and transfer of credit. Such a policy may be 
objected to as likely, if it is adopted, to largely diminish the 
volume of business, and to keep idle the little savings of the 
people ; but that is precisely the result we would bring about. 
We grant our views are old-fashioned, and directly opposed 
to those of the modern business world, to the spirit of enter- 
prise so now loudly boasted; but we are not so silly as to 
suppose that any community will adopt them, and so we for- 
bear to urge them. Yet we would restrict the volume of 
business, the trade and enterprise of the community, to its 
real capital, and instead of facilitating the entrance of young 
men without capital into business, we would send them to 
cultivate the soil, employ them in agriculture or the mechanic 
arts; and that, not for purposes of exchange, or the acquisition 
of wealth, but to gain an honest living by the sweat of their 
face. This is the normal condition of man on the earth, and 
every departure from it is attended with more or less evil to 
body or soul, or to both. Yet by our age of material progress 
and ‘advanced ideas” this can be regarded only as very 
absurd, and as betraying complete ignorance of the world 
we live in. 

The financial question is, perhaps, the leading question at 
present in our home politics. As a ‘ hard-money” man, 
we are in favor of the policy of resumption, and utterly 
opposed to inflation. Resumption will stop gambling in gold, 
and prevent to some extent artificial fluctuations in the price 
of gold, so prejudicial to our mercantile community ; but it 
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will neither revive business, nor give a real specie currency. 
The banks may profess to redeem their notes in coin, and 
they may do so when there is no great demand for specie; 
but when there is anything like a general call for it, most 
of them will suspend, and we should have only a paper 
currency. Of course the change to a specie basis would fall 
hard upon debtors, and creditors would gain some advan- 
tage, yet we do not see how it could affect the value of 
government bonds, for nearly all these, and the interest on 
them, are payable now in gold. Resumption, it seems to us, 
might take place with hardly any increased demand for gold, 
or even contraction of the currency. If the duties on im- 
ports were reeeivable in treasury notes, or the bills of specie- 
paying banks, there would be very little demand for gold 
either on the banks or the treasury. The treasury would 
actually need less gold to meet the accruing interest on its 
bonds than it does now, for it would need it only for the 
interest on that portion of bonds held abroad. Home credi- 
tors, whether of the banks or of the treasury, would be 
satisfied with, and even prefer, bank notes or treasury notes, 
if really redeemable in coin on demand. Only the small 
amount of gold needed for adjusting foreign balances would 
be required. 

The measure which we dislike the most of any that we 
have heard suggested, is, to suppress the national banks, and 
to make the currency consist entirely of treasury notes, or 
legal tenders, resting entirely on the credit of the govern- 
ment. This would give the government the power to expand 
or contract the currency at will, and to change at any 
moment the measure of values; besides making the currency 
consist of that worst of all financial evils,—an irredeemable 
paper currency, which no possible contrivance can keep at 
par with coin. Parties would be formed for expanding ‘or 
contracting the currency; money, as a measure of values, 
would vary as the one party or the other succeeded in the 
elections, and business would be brought to a stand-still, for 
business men would never know on what to depend, since 
the policy of the government to-day may be reversed to-mor- 
row. Besides, if we are to have banks issuing their notes to 
circulate as money—and have them in some shape we shall, 
at least for a long time to come—we are disposed to 
believe that no better or safer system can be devised than 
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the existing national-bank system. Compel the national banks 
to redeem their notes on demand in specie, and they would 
furnish as uniform, safe, stable, and steady a paper currency, 
as is possible. As banks of issue and circulation, they 
would be absolutely safe. Their defect is in not affording 
due protection to depositors, which it is impossible for any 
system of banks, managed by imperfect men, to afford amidst 
the constant fluctuations of business, if the bank is allowed 
to make its deposits a basis of its discounts. The objection, 
that the national banks, banking dh government bonds, 
receive a double profit on the bonds they hold, or which are 
deposited in the treasury as security to their bill-holders, 
first, in the interest on them, and, second, in the profits 
arising from using them as bank capital, would be in a 
measure obviated by resumption and the necessity of having 
coin reserves. The objection is equally valid against the 
whole modern system, which treats paper evidences of debt 
as capital. As long as we retain the system, it is not worth 
while to insist on so trite an objection. It is part and parcel 
of the system by which “the rich are made richer, and the 
poor poorer,” especially favored by all popular governments, 
or so-called free governments. 

Though we favor the early resumption of specie payments, 
and understand no reason why it may not take place on 
January 1, 1876, as well as on January 1, 1879, we do not 
attach supreme importance to the question; for we do not 
believe that resumption will give us a really sound and stable 
currency, a thing we have never had since we could remem 
ber; or that, if business once revives, over-trading or the 
undue expansion of credit, or, what is the same thing, debt, 
will not soon cause the recurrence of similar evils from which 
the country is now suffering, though slowly recovering, we 
would fain hope. In our view the modern commercial system, 
which we call the English system, is fundamentally wrong, 
and tends, while it enriches individuals, like your Vanderbilts, 
Stewarts, Astors, etc., to impoverish the nation. France, in 
which the system, in spite of the efforts of Napoleon, has by 
no means been carried so far as with us, has shown, since the 
disastrous war with Prussia, a financial ability, pecuniary 
resources, and a recuperative energy, which we, boasting 
that we have the best government in the world, look in vain 
for in our own country. We probably have not recuperated 
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at all since the close of our civil war: at any rate we are 
only slowly working off the effects of our recent debauch, and 
recovering from the delirium tremens which followed it. 

We see little in the outlook of our home politics to en- 
courage us for the future. The evils are great, and it requires 
wiser heads than ours to suggest and apply a remedy ; that is, 
a remedy that will be adopted. The moral constitution of 
the American people is so shattered and impaired, that they 
cannot stand the necessary remedies. There can be no 
question of the moral*and political corruption of the repub- 
lican party, but, unhappil¥, the opposing, or the democratic 
party, is hardly less corrupt. It was demoralized by the loss of 
its Southern wing, and by the course it took during the civil 
war. The brains of the party were always at the South, and 
the South is not yet recovered from the collapse of the Con- 
federacy ; and the party is now without competent leaders, 
and without a well-defined national policy. It has, no doubt, 
many able men in its ranks, as Bayard of Delaware, 
Thurman and Pendleton of Ohio, Hendricks of Indiana, 
Seymour, Wood, and Tilden, of New York, Randal and 
Buckalew of Pennsylvania, but no one capable of shaping its 
policy, and giving unity to its councils and action. It has 
not recovered from its demoralization, and is not a compact 
and well-organized party, or more honest, more public-spirited, 
or less greedy of the spoils than the republican party. We 
can see only one thing to be gained by its accession to power. 
it would, most likely, leave the negro to take care of himself, 
and discontinue federal interference in the internal affairs of 
the Southern States, and with State elections. It would 
probably do away with the machinery constructed by the 
lamented Lincoln, by which a president, if he chooses, can 
always reélect himself, as President Lincoln did, in 1564. 
This would be much, and is sufficient to make us desire 
ardently the success of the party in 1876. But of that 
success we are not sanguine. General Grant is a hard 
man to defeat; and, if the republicans run him for a third’ 
term, they are pretty sure to elect him. There is no consti- 
tutional, legal, or moral objection to a third term, and for 
ourselves we wish it were constitutidnal to choose a president 
for life. We have a horror of the doctrine, introduced by 
the democratic, or Jackson party, of rotation in office. 

If the democratic party had any other policy than that of 
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turning out the republicans and taking their place, they 
might easily succeed in the next presidential election, for 
we think that there can be no question that at this moment 
there is a widespread distrust of the administration party ; 
but it acts like one of those parties that seem doomed to 
defeat, and our own belief is that General Grant will be 
reélected for a third term: he certainly will be, if he chooses to 
run. The American people believe him to be a great general, 
not simply a great butcher. His capture of Vicksburg, and 
relief of Chattanooga, after the failure of Rosecrans at Chicka- 
mauga, certainly were creditable to him as a general; but 
his march from the Rapidan to City Point at the sacrifice of 
90,000 men, as brave troops as ever met an enemy, is saved 
from disgrace to the commander, only by its final success. 
Lee surrendered at Appomattox, and that condoned what 
otherwise would have been regarded as the most discreditable 
campaign of the war. Yet, his military glory is dear to the 
American people. Besides, he is a Western man, with 
Westefn manners and tastes, and the West is the governing 
section of the Union. Let no democrat fancy that he lacks 
popularity or can be easily defeated, if a candidate. He is 
a fair representative of the degenerate American people. His 
easy indifference to the duties of his office, his indolence, 
and not too rigid morality, make him, personally, a favorite 
with the mass of our countrymen. He is not too refined, not 
too far above them, nor too strait-laced to please them. 

We are told that Governor Tilden aspires through the 
democratic party to the presidency ; but, if so, he shows no 
little lack of wisdom. Governor Tilden is, we are told, for 
we do not know him personally, a gentleman in his tastes, 
manners, and feelings ; and to suppose that a gentleman, with 
the manners and feelings of a gentleman, can be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, seems to us ridiculous. Lesides, 
Governor Tilden is an Eastern man, and none but a Western 
candidate can hope to be successful. He is, we believe, an 
honest man, and a ring-breaker : who among politicians wants 
such a man for president —‘‘ The politicans will not support 
me for president,” said John C, Calhoun to us in 1541, 
“‘for they know I would hold all office-holders to a rigid 
responsibility, and give them no chance to defraud the govern- 
ment: and this is precisely what they do not want.”—The 
politicians, and, we fear, the people, do not want an honest 
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man or a gentleman for president. In this respect, since the 
defection and demoralization of .the South, we do not imagine 
the democrats differ essentially from the republicans. The one, 
we presume, is as ready to accept a fat job as the other. 
The large Catholic population of the country, very generally 
attached to the democratic party, ought to have a salutary 
moral influence on that party; but, so far as we have observed, 
political Catholics are not a whit better, more honest, or more 
devoted to principle, than non-Catholics. An intelligent Cath- 
olic friend, born and bred in Ireland, says they are less so, and 
that they have contributed their full share to the corruption of 
parties. We regret that not a few among them have not only 
no sound political knowledge, but have never been instructed 
in the first principles of morals, to say nothing of religion. 
These add, to the political corruption they brought with them 
from the Old World, the deeper corruption acquired from our 
own demagogues. We are sorry to say such things, and 
would not, if the persons in question had any modesty, and did 
not claim for themselves, at least if their journals did not claim 
for them, every virtue under heaven. They may cry out 
Know-nothing against us till their throats are sore, for what 
we care: we know the truth of what we say. 

We have relied, and still rely, on our Catholic population 
to introduce an element of honesty and integrity into our 
politics; but not a few of them, instead of drawing their 
inspiration from their religion, and taking its principles for 
their guide, draw it from the false theories of the country, 
and follow the most unscrupulous demagogues the country 
can supply. In order to refute the baseless charge that 
their Church is unfavorable to free government, they defend 
extreme democratic views, and in all, except religion, 
profess an unlimited devotion to the popular will, that is to 
say, to the will of the demagogues, or the dictates of their 
party. We do not find that they are more honest or con- 
scientious, or less swayed by private and personal interest, 
than Protestants or infidels. To a certain extent they are 
the least reasoning, the noisiest, and the most unscrupulous 
class of American citizens, as well as the most exacting and 
the most difficult to satisfy. Their violent partisanship and 
greediness for place are anything but edifying. They seem, 
the moment they engage in politics, to forget that they are 
Catholics, and to scout the upright and moral conduct en- 
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joined by the Church upon all her children, whatever the 
sphere in which they are called to act. Besides, such is 
their overweening self-conceit, and such is their sensitive- 
ness, that they will bear no reproof, and listen to no advice, 
not even from their clergy. Do these Catholics never 
reflect on the duty they owe as citizens to the land of their 
birth or adoption? Do they never reflect on the immense 
responsibility that rests upon them as Catholics? Does it 
never occur to them that only the Catholic Church can saye 
the country, and that she can do it only on condition that 
her children imbibe her spirit, and practise the morality she 
enjoins? Do they ever, in the field of politics, think of any- 
thing but to cry up the man that pleases them, and to cry 
down the man that offends them ? 

We speak not of all Catholics, but of political Catholics only. 
We would fain hope that the majority of the Catholic body 
in this country do not answer to our description, or justify 
the wretched pun on patriot, that of Pat-riot. Nobody 
knows better than we do, the high moral worth, the sterling 
honesty, of the great body of our Catholic population; but 
these are no noisy politicians, no office-seekers, and are 
rarely office-holders. If they vote at elections, it is quietly, 
honestly, conscientiously, with an eye single to the public 
good, not with a sinister eye to their own private interest. 
These may sometimes be, and not seldom are, overborne 
or misled by their unscrupulous brethren, who make a trade 
of politics, are always ready to traffic in votes, and look to 
office, with its “pickings and stealings,” for the means of 
living; but gradually they recover their independence, sepa- 
rate themselves from the predatory class, as the sedentary 
Germans did from their nomadic brethren hovering always 
on their outskirts; and, while subordinating all their actions 
to the honor and glory of the Incarnate Word, they carry the 
spirit and principles of their religion into their political action, 
as they do into all the transactions of life. It is on these, 
whatever their race or original nationality, Irish, French, or 
German, we place our dependence for the ultimate safety of 
the republic; for through these the Church can exert her 
salutary influence, infuse a recuperative energy into the 
nation, and enable us as a people to recover from the moral 
prostration from which we are now suffering. 

If Catholics would take the pains to make themselves 
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sufficiently acquainted with the science of government to 
perform intelligently their duties as American citizens, and 
perform them with honesty and fidelity, they could soon 
infuse a nobler spirit into the democratic party, and make its 
accession to power a national benefit. But, to do this, they must 
labor to raise the moral standard of the party instead of 
lowering themselves to its level, and slavishly following it in 
its crude opinions, formed without thought or intelligence of | 
the nature or purposes of government. They might do so, 
and we hope they will in time, though, we fear, not till it is too 
late to save the republic, which without them is lost. No 
republic can stand without religion, and they have all the 
religion, properly so called, there is in the country. Let them 
study to understand and perform the duties, as well as to 
understand and claim the rights, of American citizens, and 
all may yet go well. 


ART. VI.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1.—The Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, related by themselves. 
Second Series. Edited by Rev. Joun Morris, 8.J. Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Co. 1875. 8vo, pp. 512. 


ALL of us who had the misfortune to be brought up Protestants 
in an exclusively Protestant community, received as one of our earliest 
impressions, and as an undoubted fact, that the Catholic Church 
is, and always has been, a persecuting Church ; yet, had we been 
told that she is, and always was, a persecuted Church, we should 
have been told only the literal truth. One of the greatest marvels 
we have ever encountered is the facility and success with which 
Protestants have persuaded themselves and the world that they 
are the lamb, and the Church the wolf, in the well-known fable. 
We have no doubt that they, or the greater part of them, are fully 
persuaded that the Protestants of the sixteenth century were as 
gentle as doves, as meek and as innocent as lambs; and that the 
violence, the tortures, and the unrelenting persecutions were all in- 
flicted on them by the bloodv-minded Catholics. Such, we know, was 
what was taught us in our childhood. We were told that the Church 
was drank with the blood of the saints, and were admonished 
against lier as the Mystery of Iniquity ; and to her were applied all 
the terrific Biblical denunciations of Babylon. We were told of 
the’ reign of “‘ Bloody Queen Mary,” and we had the New-England 
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primer, in which we had a picture of John Rogers who was burnt 
at Smithfield, we forget the day of the month, 1555, followed by 
his wife with nine small children and one at her breast. By the 
way, a descendant of one of these children, we believe, now a 
fervent Catholic, is the widow of one of our own sons. 

But we need not say that the facts in the case were the reverse 
of what Protestants pretend. The ravenous wolf was the so-called 
Reformation, seeking a quarrel with the innocent lamb that it might 
have an excuse for devouring it. The Catholics were invariably 
the victims; and their persecution in the reign of Elizabeth, the 
bastard daughter of Anne Boleyn, is one of the blackest pages, not 
only in English history, but in the history of the human race. Men 
and women were arrested and imprisoned, tortured and done to 
death, or exiled, and their goods confiscated, for no offence but their 
adherence to the religion that had civilized and made the glory of 
England. No one ean read the history of the treatment of Cath- 
olics during the reign of Elizabeth, guided by her ministers, Cecil 
and Walsingham,—to whom Bismarck cannot hold a candle,— 
without feeling that Protestantism is of satanic origin, and its spirit 
the spirit of Antichrist. 

The Catholies of England are, therefore, since they rel acquired 
their freedom, rendering an important service to the truth of history, 
and also to our holy religion, by their publications showing what 
our Catholic forefathers had to suffer from Protestant persecution, 
and by what violent and tyrannical, or, rather, by what diabolical 
measures Protestantism was established, and Catholicity suppressed, 
in the once Catholic kingdom, known so long as the Island of 
Saints, and Our Lady’s Dower. Ireland by a thousand voices has 
made known her wrongs, and the abortive attempts of the English 
government to uproot her national religion; but the English Cath- 
olics had long borne their sufferings in silence, and the world seems to 
know not, or to have forgotten, that they, too, had suffered, and even 
more cruelly. In Ireland, the persecution was national rather than 
religious. It was to a great extent a war of races, and began long 
before the rise of Protestantism. ‘The cruelties practised on the 
Irish were not exclusively of Protestant origin, and were practised 
on them as Irishmen, no less than as Catholics. It is chiefly owing 
to the vitality and persistence of the Irish race, which neither the 
English, nor the English party in Ireland, could extinguish—not 
to speak of the power of the Irish chiefs, who maintained a quasi- 
independence in several of the Irish provinces—that the majority of 
the Irish people remain attached to their ancient religion, identified 
in their own minds at least, very closely, with their race. But in Eng- 
land there was no national question, no war of races—the persecution 
was for the Catholic faith alone ; and the priests who were condemned 
to death, and executed at Tyburn, were guilty of no crime, of no 
offence, but that of being Catholic priests, and refusing to recognize 
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the queen as the supreme governor of the Church of Christ. For 
aught we can see, they were as genuine martyrs as those early 
Christians that were torn to pieces by wild beasts in the Amphi- 
theatre at Rome under the pagan Caesars. We honor the Irish for 
having held their faith amidst great trials and sufferings. We are 
grateful to them for the much they have done to build up the Church 
in our own country, and, indeed, in every part of the English-speak- 
ing world; but they are not the only people who have suffered for the 
faith. Our English forefathers suffered more, and were more cruelly 
treated by English Protestantism, than they; and the final victory 
was not decided in favor of Protestantism till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, by the final defeat of the Stuarts at Culloden, and 
when, too, the suppression of the Society of Jesus by Clement XIV 
at the demand of the Bourbon princes, deprived the English mission 
of its ablest and most efficient laborers. The English government was 
Protestant, but, till then, a large proportion of the old nobility and of 
the English people remained faithful, or were recovered, to the Cath- 
olic faith. After that they continued to diminish till the relaxation of 
the Penal Laws, and the Catholic Relief Bill passed in March, 1829, 
due in a great measure to the illustrious O'Connell, and to the Catholic 
Association he organized in Ireland, but not so exclusively as is 
sometimes pretended. English Catholics counted for something, 
and large numbers of English non-Catholics worked zealously and 
efficiently for it. God forbid that we chould rob O’Connell or the 
Irish of a single ray of glury which crowns them, but we cannot 
consent any more to rob others of the merits to which they are 
justly entitled. The nobility of England held not less firmly to 
the faith, and suffered not less for it, than the Irish nobility; the 
English priests, Seminarists and Jesuits, endured tortures that were 
rarely, if ever, inflicted on Irish priests in Ireland ; and Emancipation 
was not effected by Ireland alone, although she undoubtedly had a 
large share in bringing it about. 

There is no doubt that much of the growth of Catholicity of late 
years in England i is due, as it is in this country, to emigration from 
Ireland, though in our country the Catholic German emigration also 
has contributed largely to the numbers and solidity of our Catholic 
population. Here the conversions from the older native-American 
people are large, when we take the whole country; yet, we are 
chiefly indebted for our increased numbers and strength to ‘the emi- 
gration from Germany and Ireland. France has also a large claim 
upon our gratitude for her money contributions, and for the number of 
eminent and self-sacrificing priests and bishops born and educated 
in that Catholic country. But if the influx into England of 
Catholics from Ireland has increased the numbers of the Catholic 
population, conversions from the ranks of Protestants, not only from 
the upper classes, but from the people, have done much more than 
with us. A priest, who had been for years on the mission in 
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England, assured us that, almost anywhere that the priest can open 
a place for Catholic worship, he can gather a congregation of 
converts to the faith. We do not expect the speedy conversion of 
England, but we confidently look for her return to the Church ; for we 
think the Calvinistic element, so vigorous and dominating in Ameri- 
can Protestantism, and which is 80 great an obstacle to conver- 
sions, as being the most thoroughly satanic form of Protestantism, 
is gradually dying out of English Protestantism. Calvinism has some 
life, or semblance of life, in the United States and Scotland; and 
where it retains a hold on the people, whether in the form of 
Presbyterianism or Methodism, it is only by an extraordinary grace 
that any conversions to the Church take place; and, when they do, 
the individuals converted have first broken away from the Calvinist 
sects, and joined some anti-Calvinistic sect. Satan has never had 
two more efficient servants than John Calvin and John Wesley. 
Calvinism has supplied the persecuting element of the Reformation ; 
and, since Calvinism has ceased to predominate in the Anglican 
establishment, its persecution of Catholics has much abated. 

We have greater hopes of Catholicity in England and the English 
colonies, than we have of it in our own country. The democratic 
spirit is ‘less prevalent in England than here, and the people have 
there more respect for authority, and more consideration for rank, 
manners, birth, and social position. Here, the only thing that 
gives position, influence, respectability, is wealth, or its appearance, 
as it is, and must necessarily be, in a purely democratic community. 
Christianity converted the Roman Empire by beginning with the 
slaves and the common people. Not many noble, not many mighty, 
were among the first converts, as we learn from the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. England was lost to the Church, not by the defection 
of the old nobility and gentry of the kingdom, ‘but by the defection 
of the lower classes, the retainers of men in power, and the rabble 
in the towns, and especially in London. Ireland lost terribly. Most 
of her nobility apostatized or emigrated, and at the opening of the 
eighteenth century the numbers of Protestants and Catholics in 
Ireland were about equal; but, happily for the preservation of the 
national religion, the Trish people, the Irish peasantry, remained 
attached to their ancient faith. In the terrible times of the French 
Revolution, the French peasantry in general retained their Catholic 
faith, and France was able to return to the Church. The danger 
for both Ireland and France is in the fact, that, while faith revives 
in the upper classes, the political agitations are causing it to dis- 

appear from the common people. If we should make any criticism 
on the Jesuit missions in England during the reign of E lizabeth, it 
would be that they were almost exclusively missions to the 1 nobility 
and gentry, not to the poorer classes ; but this, we presume, was one 
of the necessities of the times, as the upper classes only could afford 
the missionary a momentary shelter and a hiding-place. 
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We have hardly referred to the book before us. It euntains, 
first, an account of the life of Father Weston, a Jesuit, his labors, 
and imprisonments, written by himself, interspersed with notes and 
explanations by the learned and accomplished editor, Father John 
Morris, also a Jesuit ; and, second, an account of the fall of Anthony 
Ty rrell, who studied his theology and was ordained priest at Rome. 
Father ‘Weston, known in the English mission as Father Edmonds, 
appears to have been a man of rare learning, bold, energetic, yet 
prudent and self-possessed. His courage and constancy were truly 
heroic. If he did not obtain the crown of martyrdom in England. 
it was not because he did not long for it, or was unworthy of it. 
He was exiled by the English government after long years of im- 
prisonment, and finally died in Spain, a martyr of obedience to an 
inconsiderate superior, who appears to have counted of more im- 
portance that a member of the Society should obey his superior, 
than that his life should be prolonged. 

Anthony Tyrrell belonged to a good family, nearly all of whom 
were Catholics, and some of them very devoted Catholics. He 
appears to have had good natural abilities, to have been fluent, even 
eloquent, zealous and brave when not in the presence of danger. 
He shrunk from physical torture, and had no touch of the martyr- 
spirit. As he had been highly esteemed and much trusted by 
Catholics, his fall, combined with treachery, was a great scandal, 
and did immense mischief to Catholics, whom he betrayed. He 
recanted, appeared truly penitent, and recovered the confidence of 
Catholics; fell again, again returned, but fell once more, and 
acted for.a long time av a Protestant minister; but, finally, in his 
old age, he returned unce more to the Church, when his friends 
shipped him off to Belgium out of the way of temptation, where 
he subsequently died a Catholic. The book is intensely interest- 
ing, and of great value to history. 


2.—The Journal of Speculative Philosophy. St. Louis: Wm. T. 
Harris’s Quarterly. April, 1875. 8vo, pp. 112. 


We have been remiss in calling attention to this periodical 
devoted to Speculative Philosophy, which has been published in 
St. Louis, now for nearly nine years. It is a proof that there is in 
our American population, native or foreign-born, a considerable 
taste for serious philosophical studies, and we think also a proof 
that this taste is stronger at the West than at the East. We 
doubt, if the Journal had been published in any of our Eastern 
cities, say Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, its life would have 
been prolonged for nine years. We Easterns are every year grow- 
ing more and more frivolous, and more and more averse to hard 
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thinking. The journal is marked by a good share of intellectual 
ability, and considerable familiarity with philosophical questions, 
especially as they are treated in Germany. Its ablest articles, how- 
ever, are not original, but are translated from the German, yet, as 
far as we have observed, translated by persons who understand, i 
a measure at least, not only the language of the German wor fa 
but their sense, so ‘far as an intelligible sense they have. 

The principal purpose of-the journal appears to be to present 
our English-speaking public with German philosophy in its various 
phases since the time of Kant. It gives us the speculations of 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Hobart, Schopenhauer, and others, that 
is to say, to set forth the heterodox philosophy of Germany. ‘This 
it has done with commendable success. But, as far as we have 
observed, it is profoundly ignorant of the Catholic philosophers of 
Germany. We find no mention in its pages of Stoeckel or Father 
Kleutgen. It seems equally ignorant of Italian philosophical 
thought, Vico, Galluppi, Rosmini, Gioberti, Rossi, and their disciples, 
in comparison with whom the greatest of your modern Germans are 
mere pigmies. Even Father Hill of St. Louis is superior to Hegel, 
Schelling, or any Protestant or non-Catholic German since Leibnitz, 
if we wish to arrive at truth. We need not say that we have no 
sympathy with what is calied German philosophy, and, of course, 

very little with our St. Louis contemporary. We had long since 
outgrown their speculative philosophy ; and it is only with pain that 
we see much rich thought and hard labor wasted on what, after all, 
ends only in nescience and sheer nullity. 


3.—The Adventures of a Protestant in Search of a Religion. By 
Iora. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1874. 12mo, 
pp. 382. 

Tuts, under the form of a fiction, is, we presume, in substance 
the experience of an English Protestant in his journey from the 
dark land of error, doubt, and uncertainty, where all Protestants 
are born and reared, to the realm of light and truth, of firm faith 
and inward peace. The work is not unhappily conceived, and is 
passably well executed, though its style is now and then wanting 
in simplicity, and the journey sometimes drags, and we find it rather 
dull and uninteresting. We have travelled.over the road taken 
by the author: it has no novelty for us, and very little charm. 
But this is not saying that it may not have both for others, and the 
majority of travellers. From Ebenezer Chapel to the Church is 
a long distance, and one cannot easily make it on foot or without a 
guide. Yet the hero of the fiction makes it, and hundreds and 
thousands before him, and without weariness or fatigue. To drop 
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all metaphor, the book, though presenting little that is novel by 
way of argument, contains an ample refutation of Protestantism, 
and ample reasons why one, if he would have the true religion, 
and enter into life, must be a Catholic, and have the Church for his 
mother. 

For ourselves, we seldom, if ever, think of any form of Protest- 
antism, from the lowest to the highest, as a religion. For us it is 
not a form of Christianity, one form among many, for Christianity 
has but one form, as Christ has but one body and one person; but 
we regard it as not Christian at all, any more than Gentilism was 
the patriarchal religion because it retained some disjointed fragments 
of that religion. Protestantism is not a form of Christianity, but 
simply a form of apostasy or infidelity. Its author is not Christ, 
but Antichrist. We therefore have no patience to argue with it as 
if it could lay claim to some Christian principles, and as if there 
were room for any other issue between it and the Church than that 
between Christianity and infidelity, Christ and Belial, God and 
Satan. Nothing tends more to prolong its existence and preserve 
its power than its treatment by Catholics as a form of Christianity, 
though a heretical form. We strip it of all its false pretensions, 
and treat it, not as a religion, which seems to be implied by Iota on 
his very title-page, “‘ A Protestant in search of a religion,” as much 
as to say.a Protestant has no religion, knows none, believes in none, 
practises none, and therefore seeks one. 


4.—The Month, a Catholic Review. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co. December, 1874, and January, 1875, Monthly. 
8vo. 


FATHER COLERIDGE does not condescend to exchange with so 
humble an American periodical as our REvIEw, and these, which 
somebody has sent us, are the only numbers of the Month we have 
seen, since it passed into his hands. ‘These numbers we have read 
with great satisfaction, and, if they are a fair specimen of the work, 
it is inferior, to s say the least, to no Catholic periodical published in 
our language. It pleases us better than Dr. Ward’s Dublin Review. 

Such articles as we have read, are more admirable in their style 
for grace and polish than vigor, but they are learned and well- 
reasoned. We are struck with the literary activity of our Catholic 
brethren in England, and the high merit of their literary produc- 
tions. With not half, perhaps little more than a third, of our numbers, 
unless you count Ireland, and even then only about equal in num- 
ber to the Catholics in the United States, estimated at about six 
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millions, their literary productions would seem to surpass ours by 
one half in number, and still more in quality and value. Our 
Catholic population, in regard to Catholic literature, is at the tail 
end .of the Catholic world. We produce comparatively nothing. 
Even the Catholic World obtains its best contributors from England 
and Ireland. Nearly all books read amongst us are either imported 
from London or Dublin, or are American reprints, when not trans- 
lated from the French, and most of the translations from the French 
are made and first published in the mother-country. If our numbers 
are anything approaching to what we pretend, and if our eighty, a 
hundred, or more colleges do anything like the work colleges are 
expected to do, surely we have ample reason to blush in presence of 
our English brethren for the meagreness of our Catholic literature. 
The truth is, we fear, that beyond their prayer-books, and perhaps one 
or two devotional works, the mass of our people seldom read or 
care for any reading except the journals, which, with few exceptions, 
are worse than no reading at all. Do we ever reflect that we owe 
our intellect and literary ability, if we have any, to God? Do we 
never feel that we owe something to our country, and are bound to 
do our best to enlighten it, and to consult its literary honor and 


glory ? 


5.—A Pilgrimage to the Land of the Cid. Translated from the 
French of FrepERIC OzANAM. By P. 8S. A Graduate of 
St. Joseph’s, Emmittsburg. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1875. 18mo, pp. 194. 


Ovr Catholic publishers would do well, we think, to have an 
editor of their translations and reprints of foreign books who could 
give us biographical and bibliographical notices, such as the reader 
needs, but may neither obtain by instinct, nor at all times recollect. 
Frederic Ozanam, the learned author of the “ Etudes Germaniques,” 
“La Civilisation au cinquiéme Siécle,” and various other works, 
Professor of Foreign Literature in the College of France, the warm 
personal friend of Count Montalembert, Pére Lacordaire, and the 
younger Ampére, the chief founder of the Conferences of St. Vincent 
de Paul, and really one of the ablest and most promising scholars 
and authors of the France of recent times, died young, at the age of 
52, if we rightly remember, in 1853 or 1854, we believe. The pil- 
grimage to the “Land of the Cid” was undertaken by the author 
for the benefit of his health, and was inserted in the seventh volume 
of his CEuvres completes, published in 1855, after his lamented 
death. Except as a translation into English, it is no new production 
or publication. In the original it has been in our library for nearly 
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twenty ye No matter, it is the production of a mind singularly 
pure and nai highly cultivated, richly endowed,—the mind of an 
earnest Catholic, ready to sacrifice his life for his fellow- -men, especi- 
ally the poor and neglected. He sprung from a family in the South 
of France, of Israelitish origin, converted to Christianity in the sixth 
century. He was one of that noble group of young literary men, 
who, in the last years of the Restoration and under the Monarchy, 
dared, however ardently they loved liberty, to be faithful to 
the traditions of their Catholic ancestors, who did, with the grace 
of God, so much to revive Catholic courage throughout Europe, and 
even on this side the Atlantic, and shed so much glory on their 
native country. We confess that we love and cherish the memory of 
Frederic Ozanam. It is dear to us, although, on literary and his- 
torical matters, we sometimes, rashly perhaps, dissent from his 
opinions: as, for instance, on the study of the classics, and the 
design and real sense of Dante’s Divina Commedia. 

The little work before us, passably well translated, is, for the most 
part, light and graceful, pervaded by a sweet and subdued spirit, who 
feels that his e arthly life is a ruin, and therefore fits him to gaze on 
the ruins of Burgos, the ancient capital of Leon and Castile. It is 
a book that may be read without weariness or fatigue, when ene 
would half forget the present world, and for a brief time lay aside 
grave cares and the burden of thought. It is the production of an 
invalid, but an invalid whose soul is cheerful and healthy. The 
author is a pilgrim to the Shrine of Compostella, that is, of St. 
James the Apostle, through whom Spain received the Christian faith, 
with no object but devotion and to regain his health, if such is the 
will of God; and yet, without intending or even knowing it, he has 
given us a lively picture of the country, of the habits and manners 
of the people, the origin and early stages of Spanish literature, and a 
most interesting chapter of history. We know Spain better from this 
little unpretending volume, than we could from a dozen Prescotts. 
Ozanam loved Spain, and he had a thorough knowledge of her 
character, history, and literature. We, too, love Spain; we admire 
the true Spanish character in Europe, and we deplore her present 
distracted condition, due mainly to the loss of faith by her bourgeoisie, 
and not a few of her nobles, especially those whose nobility is of 
recent date. She is chastised, as is every European nation that 
had a hand in forcing Clement XIV to suppress the learned, 
zealous, and devoted Society of Jesus. Prussia was not one 
of those nations, but she has recently taken the lead not only 
in expelling the Jesuits, but in persecuting all religions orders and 
congregations, and even in attempting to suppress the Church her- 
self: and Prussia’s turn must come, and terrible will be her punish- 
ment, if proportioned te her wickedness, for God forsakes not his 
Spouse, whom he loves, and has ransomed with his own precious 


blood. 
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6.—Mary Star of the Sea: A Garland of living Flowers culled 
from the Divine Scriptures, and woven to the Honor of the 
Mother of God. A Story of Catholic Devotion. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 1875. 16mo, pp. 340. 


WE remember to have read, and even noticed in our REVIEW, this 
volume when it first appeared in a dingy American reprint, but, 
engrossed at the time with other questions, we probably did not duly 
appreciate its singular merits; at any rate, this new edition is tg us 
a new work, and we have read it without the slightest recognition 
of ever having known its contents. It has some merits as a story, 
but the story is nothing but a little harmless machinery for weaving 
the garland of living “flowers for Our Lady. The design of the 
volume is to defend ‘and promote devotion to the Mother of God, 
the Immaculate Spouse,—let us speak English,—the Spotless Bride 
of the Holy Ghost. It takes the sever al titles given her in the 
Litany of Our Lady of Loretto, and seeks and sets forth the types 
of her in the Holy Seriptures which authorize the Church to 
address her under those titles. It is a commentary on the Litany 
of Our Lady of Loretto, and as such full of instruction and incen- 
tives to devotion. 


7.—The Young Doctor. By Henprik Conscience. Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. 1875. 12mo, pp. 192. 

8.—Laudovic and Gertrude. The same. Baltimore: The same. 
1875. 12mo, pp. 161. 


THESE tales, like all the works of Hendrik Conscience, were 
originally written in Flemish, and though the pub lishe TS tell us that 
they have been “translated expressly for this edition,” they do not 
tell us from what language the y are translated. We presume, from 
certain internal marks, that the +y are translated from the Flemish, 
but it would have been a satisfaction to have been so told. We should 
also have been glad to have been told the name of the translator as 
some guaranty of the fidelity of the translation, of which, not having 
the original Flemish, we cannot very well judge for ourselves. Cath- 
olic booksellers should avoid all tricks of the trade, which Messrs. 
Murphy, we gt not, are usually careful to do, but this is more 
than we can say of all Catholic booksellers. Not long since the 
English sailideas informed the Catholic public that “ The Comedy 
of Convocation ” was w — by Dr. Marshall, and that “ My Clerical 
Friends” was written by his younger brother We can under- 
stand why Dr. Mars hall should not chouse to put his name to a 
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work so full of personalities as “My Clerical Friends;” but why 
the publishers should attempt a downright fraud on the public, we 
cannot understand, nor excuse in Catholic publishers. That “ ‘The 
Comedy of Convocation” and the “Old Catholics at Cologne” 
were written by Dr. Marshall's brother, we have always understood. 
He is keen, logical, and witty, but he is not up to the level of the 
Doctor, as any one may see by consulting that surprising work, ‘ Pro- 
testant Journalism.” But to return to Hendrik Conscience. He isa 
writer that whoever reads must love. He is perhaps somewhat 
de‘icient in masculine vigor, not effeminate, but with more feminine 
traits than we usually look for in a strong, robust, and healthy 
man. But he is a writer of singular purity, rare delicacy of senti- 
ment, deep feeling, and genuine pathos. He fills our eyes with 
tears oftener than any other writer of our acquaintance, and not 
always at sight of sorrow and distress, but not seldom by his noble, 
patriotic, or heroic sentiments and deeds. 

Conscience is a Catholic, and, we doubt not, a sincere and fervent 
Catholic; but the passion that most moves him is that of Flemish 
nationality, which he loves and seeks to preserve, exalt, and adorn. 
He wishes to guard, with all the force of the national sentiment, the 
simple and honest, if homely, old Flemish manners against French 
refinement, dissoluteness, and frivolity. To this end he struggles 
bravely, invokes all that is charming, noble, heroic, and glorious in 
Flemish traditions, and paints them in the most striking light and 
captivating form. Hence his “ War of the Belgian Peasants” agains 
the invasion of the French infidels in the time of the old French 
Revolution, his “ Lion of Flanders,” his beautiful and touching 
romance, “ Batavia,” Dutch as to its scenes and actors, but 
Flemish as to its spirit, and the manners and virtues it celebrates. 
But all in vain, we fear. French manners, French ideas and tastes, 
will in the end absorb the Flemish. Brussels is already Paris on a 
small scale. 

Among the Flemish author’s shorter tales, the two before us rank 
very fair. “The Young Doctor” is a domestic tale, and depicts 
the difficulties, the enmities, and discouragements a young profes- 
sional man has to encounter on his road to professional success. 
“ Ludovic and Gertrude” presents us two noble creations, worthy of 
ach other, and teaches in a striking manner the madness of those im- 
patient patriots, who, though believing themselves firm Catholics, are 
willing to conspire with the enemies of their religion to expel what 
they regard as tyrannical rulers who have no right to govern them, 
and to recover the independence and liberty of their country. ‘These 
enemies are the only party that.can gain by success, as was the 
case in the union of the Catholics with the heretics in the revolt of 
the Netherlands against Spain. Where the revolt succeeded the 
Catholic faith was abolished, and the most horrible sacrileges were 
committed. 
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9.—Lingard’s History of England, abridged: With a continuation 
from 1688 to 1854. By James Burke, Esq., A. B. And, 
Appendix to 1873, by the Editor of the First Class-Book of 
History. The whole preceded by a Memoir of Dr. Lingard, 
and Marginal Notes. By M. J. Kenney, A. M. Third revised 
and enlarged Edition. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1875. 
8vo, pp. 688. 


THERE is a blunder on the title-page. The Marginal Notes do 
not precede the History and its continuations. ‘The writer of the 
title-page forgot for the moment his Murray. We do not much like 
abridgments, but this of Dr. Lingard’s “ History of England” 
appears to be well made, and the continuation and ‘appendix bring- 
ing the history down to 1873, add to the value of the volume. T he 
volume is a little unwieldy from its size, and the print is too small 
for our eyes, but it is clear, and the paper is good. Dr. Lingard’s 
“ History of England” is too well known, and too highly esteemed 
by all competent judges, to need our commendation. The author 
was a Catholic priest, deeply tinctured, it is said, with Gallicanism, 
as were most English priests in the last century and the first part 
of the present. The new blood, if we may say so, recently infused 
into the veins of the English clergy, has placed them among the 
stanchest of the defenders of the papal supremacy and infallibility. 
From Charles Butler to Cardinal Manning, or to Dr. Newman, there is 
a considerable distance, as there is between the present Duke of 
Norfolk and his trimming grandfather. Yet it is rarely, if ever, that 

Dr. Lingard’s alleged Gallicanism appears in his History, whicii is 
written with rare candor and moderation, though never with any 


5 
mark of timidity, or of yielding to popular prejudice or clamor. 


10.—Alexander the Great: A Dramatic Poem. By AUBREY 
DE VERE. London and Dublin: King & Co. 1874. 16mo, 
pp. 231. 


WE are indebted, we are proud to say, to the distinguished 
author himself for a copy, with his autograph, of this admirable 
poem on Alexander the Great. The copy was presented with a 
request which, through illness, we have not yet complied with, but 
which we have not forgotten. Aubrey de Vere is a true poet, and 
one of those characters for whom we have a profound love and 
respect. 
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11.—St. Benedict's Manual. A complete Prayer-book for all 
devoted children of St. Benedict, Patriarch of Monks, and for 
all ardent reverers of his Order. By Rev. WENDELIN 
Marra Mayers, O. 8S. B. New York and Cincinnati: 
Fr. Pustet. 1875. 


Our own publisher sends here an admirable prayer-book for 
the children of St. Benedict, for which we thank him and its 
compiler, the zealous and devout Father Wendelin. Others besides 
the children of St. Benedict use it with profit. Since Father 
Wendelin has published it in English, we infer that the Benedictine 
Order with us is no longer exclusively German, but is gathering 
into its bosom not a few English-speaking members. We hope we 
are right in this. We have, indeed, a profound respect for the German 
population, and count largely on them to sustain Catholicity among 
us; but, we think, to act powerfully on our non-Catholic countrymen, 
they should be able to spee ak and write with ease and fluenc y, 
propriety and elegance, their language. We hail, too, with pleasure 
the growth of the Benedictine Order in our country : indeed we 
rejoice to see the monks and iiioes of any order multiplying 
amongst us, for it is a sign of vitality, and promises well for the 
future. : 


2.—The Story of a Convert, as told to his former Parishioners after 
he became a Catholic. By B. W. Wuircner, A. M., late a 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and joint 
author with his late wife of the “ Widow Bedott Papers.” 
New York: O’Shea. 1875. 12mo, pp. 192. 


THE author of this book, though a convert from the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, is not a very recent convert, but has now been a 
Catholic several years, and is very well known to our Catholic public, 
as a very accept: able Catholic lecturer. He is a very unassuming, 
amiable, and able man, and withal a writer of distinction, clear, 
simple, graceful, witty, and strong. This story of his conversion 
was told originally in the form of Lectures, first in his own village 
of Whitestown in the interior of this State, to his- old parishioners 
and neighbors, and afterwards in several of our Eastern cities, and 
are printed here substantially as originally given. We are much 
pleased with them, and they prove the author to be one of our best 

Catholic American writers. We hope he is still young and vigorous 
legates we suppose he is somewhat past his prime,—to do 
good service to the cause he understands and loves so well. 

The story of a convert, * while retaining certain traits common to 
all conversions, will vary more or less with every individual con- 
vert. Mr. Whitcher’s story is not precisely ours. He and we both 
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started alike from Calvinism in which our childhood was trained, 
but from that point our roads were different. He believed our 
Lord had a Church, and thought he found it in the Protestant 
Episcopal sect, of which he became and remained a highly esteemed 
minister. We, after brief experience, while still in our nunage, re- 


jected Presbyterianism as a sham, believed in no Church at all, 


denied that our Lord founded a Church, and held that Christianity 
was a naked idea, tending to embody itself in organizations accord- 
ing to the spirit of the age or nation, or the degree of culture and 
enlightenment of believers; for we early saw that, if our Lord 
founded or had a Church on earth, it was and could be no other 
than the Roman Catholic Church, and that, we were told, was the 
“mother of abominations.” He believed himself a churchman, and a 
real clergyman. We knew we were no churchman, and that we were 
no clergyman. He could be converted only by rejecting his sect 
as the Church, or as having been founded by Jesus Christ and 
the apostles, ond by learning that the Papal Church re: ally is the 
Chureh our Lord founded, and in which he lives and the Holy 
Ghost dwells and operates. We had nothing to reject ; we had only 
to be convinced that Jesus Christ did embody bis religion in an insti- 
tution, in a living organism, to be a ( ‘atholie at once. He was 
hampered in his movements by his associations and ties of friend- 
ship, love, society, so difficult to break through and follow his 
convictions, or the inspirations of Truth: we had nothing of the 
sort to hold us back, or retard our action. For him to become a 
Catholic demanded a long and severe struggle: for us there was 
and could be no struggle at all, except that of breaking off from 
our sins. He came to the Church to find and embrace the truth; 
we, to find a physician to heal our moral diseases, and restore us 
to moral soundness and health. His conversion cost him painful 
sacrifices, though more than repaid by the internal joy and peace 
of being in the apostolic communion, resting his head and reposing 
on the bosom of his true mother: we had no sacrifice to make, no 
loss of friends or social position, or of anything we valued, to fear, nor 
even prejudices to subdue. We were highly favored, and had, in our 
independence and comparative isolation, advantages which few con- 
verts have had, though we have had to pay for them as a publicist, aud 
in the comparative solitude of our oldage. Others come to the Church 
by different roads still, but all, when once joined by faith and love 
to her, have one and the same spirit, are one in the unity of Christ. 
We have read “The Story of a Convert” with great pleasure ; 
and though the questions which troubled the author were not those 
which much troubled us—for, ever since our twentieth year, we have 
looked upon Protestantism as a humbug or something worse—we 
regard Mr. Whitcher’s book as the best book of the sort that has been 
written by an American convert, and we recommend it most conscien- 
tiously and cordially to the public, whether Catholic or Protestant. 





VALEDICTORY. 


THis number not only completes the third volume of the present 
series, but closes the Review itself. The Review bears so much of 
the personal character of the editor, is so completely the expression 
of his single mind, that none could continue it after him, or would be 
willing to attempt it. The Review originated with me. Though I 
have had much of valuable assistance in conducting it from dear friends, 
—most of whom, I trust, are in a better world,—for which I am duly 
grateful, it must die with me. Others may publish a Quarterly 
Review far more valuable than mine has ever been, but no other man 
can produce BrRownson’s QUARTERLY Review. Hundreds may pro- 
duce a better periodical, but no one can produce it. This may be 
no cause for regret, but it is a reason why my REVIEW must die 
when I cease to conduct it. 

I close my REvriew, not from lack of support, nor from lack of 
sympathy on the part of those whose sympathy I prize. It is true 
that I have not pleased, nor have I sought to please, everybody; but no 
adverse criticism or antagonism causes me to discontinue it. I discon- 
tinue it solely on account of my precarious health, and the failure of 


my eyes: and circumstances render it inconvenient to keep a secretary, 


or to employ an amanuensis. I have been obliged to republish several 


articles from early volumes of the Review, because I was too ill to fill 
out the numbers with new matter expressly prepared forthem. Much 
of the time for the present year I have been unable to hold a pen in 
my hand. The present number, indeed, with the exception of extracts 
from works reviewed, is all written with my own hand, and if I could 
be assured of being as well for the year to come as I am just now, I 
would not discontinue the publication. But of that I have and can 
have no reasonable assurance. No man willingly gives up what has 
been his life’s vocation, and I have loved my vocation as a reviewer; 


but I feel myself unequal to its continuance: many things admonish me 
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that it is time for me to retire, and leave the field to younger and 
more vigorous laborers, to men who have hands, eyes, and memory, 
unimpaired. 

In taking my leave of the Catholic public, with whom I have had 
the intimate relation of a Catholic reviewer, with the exception of 
eight years, since 1845, I have no complaints to make, and no apolo- 
gies to offer. That there has been more or less of antagonism between 
the Review and a portion of the Irish Catholic press published in this 
country, it were idle to attempt to deny; and that the Review has, at 
times, forgotten that the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, nor the 
leopard his spots, it were equally idle to deny ; but no antagonism of this 
sort has anything to do with the discontinuance of the Review. The 
warmest and most esteemed friends of its editor, and its firmest and 
most generous supporters, have been among Catholics of Irish birth or 
Irish descent, as is the great body of our English-speaking Catholics. 

I am as sensible, as any one can be, of the defects and mistakes of 
the Review, and I have never been able to realize in it my ideal of 
what a Catholic Review should be; but I have done the best, being 
what Iam, that Icould. Others in my place might have done more 
and better, and I hope there will be no lack of others to try 
their hand at it, and no one will rejoice more than myself at their 
success. Yet none will be found more sincerely Catholic, or more 
earnestly devoted to Catholic interests, though, no doubt, men may 
be found with more prudence, and with a far better understanding 
of those interests, as well as ability to advance them. 

I have recently received a letter signed ‘‘ A Catholic,” telling me 
that the bishops and clergy have no confidence in me, and, when they 
can no longer use me, they will repudiate me, knowing that I am too 
independent, when brought to the test, to submit to their tyranny. 
The letter goes on and exhorts me to open a correspondence with Dr. 
Déllinger, to repudiate the Council of the Vatican, and to turn the 
REvIeEw to the defence of the ‘‘ Old Catholics.” By so doing, it assures 
me I may become immensely popular, and gain for the Review an 
almost unlimited circulation; and, it might have added, belie all my 
convictions and the whole Catholic faith, and damn my own soul. If 


suggestions such as this could ever have moved me, I should never have 
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become a Catholic. I did not seek admission into the Church for 
the sake of wealth, honors, or popularity! If I am, as I know I 
am, measurably unpopular even with Catholics, I can say truly 
that I have never sought popularity, but have rather despised it. 
Yet I have received more marks of. confidence from our venerable 
bishops and clergy than I have deserved, more honor than I 
desired, and have been even more popular with Catholics than I ever | 
expected to be. Speak of wealth! Why, what could I do with it, if 
I had it, standing, as I do, on the brink of the grave? The 
generosity of Catholics, in an annuity reasonably secure, has provided 
for my few personal wants. She, who, for nearly half a century, was 
my faithful companion and my devoted wife, is, I devoutly trust, 
safe with the saints; my children, three out of eight, all that are left 
me, are able to take care of themselves, and no one depends on me 
but an aged sister. What do I want of wealth? What do I care for 
popularity which I never sought, and on which I turned my back, 
when not yet of age ? 

I have, and I desire to have, no home out of the Catholic Church, 
with which I am more than satisfied, and which I love as the dearest, 
tenderest, and most affectionate mother. My only ambition is to live 
and die in her communion. I love my Catholic brethren, I love and 
venerate the bishops and clergy of the Catholic Church, especially of 


the Church in my own country. I am deeply indebted to them, be- 


yond any power of language of mine to express. I hope I am grate- 


ful to them, but only God can adequately reward them. To the 
Catholic community, both clergy and laity, whom for thirty-one years 
I have served as a Catholic publicist, less efficiently than I wished, I 
, am deeply gratitied for the generous support they have given, and the 
measure:of confidence they have placed in me and my Review, and it is 
not without a pang at parting with old and dear friends, that I take my 
leave of them as a reviewer. But it must be; though, in some other 
way, I may continue to labor, as long as I am able, for the cause so 
dear to me and to them, and I hope that they will not forget to re- 


member me in their prayers. Vale, dear friends, and the blessing of 


Gop rest on you and your labors. 
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